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| Editorial Comment 


Expert Advice a Real Economy als more than offset a1 


simwuine " 
lo know and admit one’s limitations is CR PCIBMEEE CS. 


rect “ec grasi« to 
to take a long step on the road to progress Instances are fa — 


lhat there are things which he cannot do, block paveme ts ha e been laid 
; the successful business man realizes even three or tour dollars pet square 
more surely perhaps than he knows what he sheet aspha t or brick at halt tl 
can do And one of the chief reasons for mly would have answered in the fi 
his success is his ability to find men to do later actually was put i 
what he cannot do—and his willingness to tone blocks Iqually familiar at 
have them do it. The acknowledgment of ises of macadam laid o1 to bi 
a limitation thus becomes a far more valu and re placed within a short 
able asset than an abundance of misdirected ™0Te enduring pavement. In sucl 
energy. ictual extravagance of the misfit 
lf this is true of the individual in the #v¢ been publicly « ed 
conduct of his business affairs, how much : NEVEFLNEIESS EXISTE 


more forcibly does it apply to the manage le taxpayers 
+’ + 


ment of a city! If graft has cost its thou- } 
Existing organizations deve 


sands, inefficiency has cost its tens of thou 
carrying on the ordinary operat 


sands, : lj | 
municipality, or of a department 
= may be suddenly loaded ith extra 
In public works a constant source of ex- work, such as the expenditure of th 

| travagance is that of misfitting the expen from a bond issue for certain improve 

; diture to the need. The highway officials ents. The usual tendency is to at 
of many a city, town or village plod along handle the work by simply enlarging th 
for years in the ruts of predecessors, ex existing machine by the ad 
pending the yearly funds in the habitual dinate units to it, of the same character as 
ways. Comes suddenly a demand for street those already employed. [requently, how 
improvements, and special funds are pro ever, what should be done is so to reor 


vided therefor. When they are ample—and = ganize the whole department that efficiency 
especially when they are borrowed moneys and the lowest possible “overhead chargé 


the work done is frequently of a char- on all the work may be ass ired 
acter extravagant in first cost and without ganization of a department is poor, and 
compensating reductions of maintenanc« the overhead charges are too high, it 
costs. When the funds are insufficient, or be taken for granted that the costs of the 
are parsimoniously expended—as is usually vork itself will be extravagant, « 
the case with yearly levies—work of too quality is all that it should be 
small first cost is attempted in order to Men there are available, expert and 
“make a record” or to “make the results go pable of advising to the profit of munici { 
around,” and subsequent repairs or renew palities as to proper organization for work 
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to be done: proper s« lection of methods and 
materials; proper design, plans and speci 
fications; and proper imspection, supervi 
sion and accounting or recording of expen 
ditures and of details of the work done 
No considerable improvement—whether it 
be for water supply, sewerage, parks and 
playgrounds, or paving or other work re 
quiring the expert training of the consult 
ing engineer, architect or city planner 
should be undertaken without advice from 
one or more of them. Such men are not 
only trained in the principles underlying 
the work, but are experienced in the solu- 
tion of its problems. They have actually 
met and overcome the difficulties which re 
appear to each local authority in one form 
or another when new work is to be under 
taken. Their knowledge of the past difficul 
ties of themselves and of others, their skill 
and ingenuity, tempered by outside training 
and experience, will prove valuable com 
plements to those of the local authority, 
broaden his viewpoint and aid his judg- 
ment, 

Such assistance is worth its cost, even 
though the latter stands out, a separate item 
in the accounts of expenditures, “like a sore 
finger.” The “sore finger” is well worth 
having if thereby a more serious infection 
of the whole body is averted. 


+ + 


Most municipal engineers have come to 
recognize the value of competent advice 
though there are, regrettably, still a few 
who seem to consider it a shameful confes 
sion on their part to accept such outside 
assistance. But the public generally still 
needs to be educated to the real value of 
employing experts to assist their local au 
thorities on frequent occasions. Such edu 
cation is in progress, as is apparent; but 
the local engineers themselves need, for 
their own as well as for the public interest, 
to assist in the matter by encouraging the 
engagement of competent advisers, show- 
ing the value of their employment, and 
demonstrating to the public the remarkable 
evolution of the profession by the develop- 
ment of its branches or specialties. 

In many cases where public work has 
been undertaken without advice and super- 
vision from a competent engineer indepen- 
dent enough to be able to render unpreju- 
diced service, an expert has been called for 
later to help the local officials “out of the 
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hole” in which they have put themselves. 
Chis emphasizes another important axiom 
—that the expert should be brought in early 
in the game. He can be generally employed 
to advantage when the raising of funds is 
first considered. By his advice then, unjus 
tifiable mistakes of financing can be pre- 
vented and fifty-year bonds for macadam 
surfaces avoided. He should unquestion 
ably be availed of in planning the organi- 
zation of the forces for surveying, plan- 
ning and executing the work, and he will be 
not only convenient but valuable in helping 
to solve the unforeseen, but inevitable, 
problems that come up during the produc- 
tion of results themselves. 


+ ¢ 


In small towns lacking regular engineers, 
when some important improvement is con 
templated and funds therefor are provided, 
it sometimes happens that a contractor will 
make what appears to be a very liberal 
offer. He will propose that the work be 
placed in his hands for what seems to the 
town officials and to the public to be a rea 
sonably low figure, and that he will “do all 
the necessary engineering free of charge.” 
rhe absence of written specifications for 
the work, the apparent saving of time in 
preparation and in getting at the work 
itself, and the apparent retention in the 
hands of the town officials of authority over 
the work, are pleasing to the latter and in- 
dicate to them a relief from the dreaded 
“red tape” of the consulting engineer, to 
say nothing of the “saving” of the engi- 
neer’s fees. Something seems to be obtain- 
able for nothing. Later it all too frequently 
becomes necessary to call in an engineer 
(or even three) to arbitrate disputes be- 
tween the contractor and the town officials, 
or to correct, as far as may then be pos- 
sible, the mistakes of improper planning, 
and in the end the results are less satis- 
factory than were expected. The “saving” 
of expense can generally be shown to have 
been imaginary only, for lack of competi- 
tion naturally results in an improper price 
being paid for the quality of work done. 

In short, from the start the competent 
and independent expert will be able to as- 
sist the local authorities, whether lay or 
professional, to fit the expenditure to the 
need in a manner more efficient and more 
satisfactory than could otherwise be ex- 
pected. 
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Suburban, Interurban and Rural Roads 


Suggestions as to the Classification of Public Highways and the 
Proper Division of Expenditures for Construction and 
Maintenance—Supporting Areas of Cities 


By W. A. McLean, M. Can. Soc. C. E. 


Provincial Commissioner of Highways for Ontario 


OCAL self-government through muni- 
L. cipal organization is in the highest 
degree desirable in nurturing an in- 
telligent, progressive, self-reliant people. 
A lively interest in their local affairs—such 
as roads, drainage and education—creates 
a sense of responsibility and a knowledge 
of government that shows itself in the 
home life and in the higher statesmanship 
of a people. It is my personal observation, 
under many conditions, that the fullest re- 
sponsibility for local self-government meets 
a ready response from all the best citizen 
ship, and has its reward in the greater dig- 
nity of the individual and of the nation. 

A central government of province or na 
tion, therefore, should not do for the people 
what they can do for themselves. A cen- 
tral government has enough to do with its 


revenues in ways that are beyond the scope 
of local self-government, without diffusing 
its energies upon matters which private en 
terprise or local organization should con- 
trol. 

It follows that the central administration 
should, within bounds of equity and magni 
tude, allot to municipal bodies the necessary 
authority to control matters within munici- 
pal scope, rather than to retain or absorb 
them. If given efficient means of organi- 
zation for road purposes, local authorities 
can do much in the way of raising money 
and directing the expenditure toward effec 
tive road maintenance and betterment. 

On the other hand, experience in our own 
and other countries has indicated that a 
complete system of good roads cannot be 
created by local organization alone. In 
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Suggested Classification of 


PERMANENT ROADS 


Province of Ontario 
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Shipping point 


NOTE 


Suburban roads are shown thus 

Interurban roads are shown thus. 

Rural roads are shown thus....... : <aammaliei 

Extent of suburban area will largely 
depend on population of city and be 
determined by Highways Depart 
ment after having received views 
of County and City. 
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6 THE AMERICAN CITY 
roads is of great ortance to the town Should the cost exceed $10,000 a mile, the 
dwellers excess should be levied as a local improve 
t.conomicall speaking, distances art ent tax he funds provided by the cities 
measured by time, and if men trespass tor should be expended solely on roads within 
much on the early ning hours in order their own suburban areas 
to reach distant irket vature makes her 
claim on them later If the consta Se . a @* 
, Supporting Areas of Cities 
regular supply to city markets is ited t 
points see tere bere therefrom. ; he accompanying map shows the urbat 
mean leaving the { age rae porting areas of a part of the province: 
to be on the market stand at 8 A. M fs f Ontario. If each of the centers of popu 
easy to. cealize. therefore. that by chea: ition were to confine its purchases of Ca 
motors and good roads the supply are idian-grown foods to its immediate vicin 
Ls meuatiy eulareed’os commared wit the area required for its support would 
present districts sSuTTO aing most ¢ bstantially as shown 
wrtaiecls sanlies are sext into town by h t is not advanced by the Commission 
Retiein welbicles co lntiflecent tan that the “suburban area” referred to in the 
ther the widening o he elt ‘ ‘ ( ssification of roads should necessarily 
hancing the profits per acre, to th coincide with the area of food supply or 
cae of the farme: supporting area.” Such an area is prob 
\vain, the countrvside has suffered f Vy too great to meet conditions of actual 
several decades from certain inevitable « ictice, but it is of use as representing 
velopments. Forty years ago a consideral extreme standard of measurement. 
amount of industrial work was carried It is well known that cities are not, even 
Le een every eraell town in nearly evi the matter of home-grown products, sup 
village. ‘end. Sead in « nite wopal ¢ ported altogether by their immediate neigh 
munities too small to aspire to the am horhoods Uhus, tor example, while poe 
and style of village This caused a whol toes are an excellent crop in Ontario, New 
anes diversity of tndustey. iacceaecd tte Brunswick potatoes are quoted throughout 
interest of country f¢ and was — the vear on local markets The reason for 
respects a beneficial social influence he this, of course, is that in point of time and 
march of progress has swept that sta cost the New Brunswick potato-grower i 
things away Fis temloney of thn ictually nearer the Ontario markets than 
toward central ation anes cual indies ire the Ontario growers themselves. Un 
tates which meant much to the emall tow: der present conditions farmers within com 
have been absorbed into those operating paratively short distances of large consum 
larwer centers. The countryside must ant ing centers are unable to take up diversified 
cialize in farming Whv. then. should ‘/4tming to the extent that they would if 
sileetn & certain extent built un by rare they could market their produce readily as 
districts, which have lost taxable property ripened Thus farmers in close proxim 
to those cities—not be prepared to cor ty to centers of population may be found 
ieleke to the cand eraem br whic . devoted to grain crops only, because the 
b omnailie ? farmer cannot afford to risk the growing 
EE ee eee kee of crops requiring immediate marketing, or 
Re a ERR” because he finds that the time consumed on 
Geastel soade the Slinhwave Commiesicurrs the road to market and back makes the cost 
il A ate ae A eee, || production on these classes of foods 
aN A a ee ar ates relative ly higher than it is on other crops 
aa. OF oh cumal terms with, chet given by which keep longer and can be marketed 
reral. municigalisies gle Seip when his time is worth less. Thus. while 
it is true that our cities do not, at present, 
cost to be borne by the se veral parti Ss Col : . ° : . e 
ah ta Mies dati te ia eceieiies draw all their food from immediate terri 
ieee Neapets 5 ag » 8s tory, it would seem that the most potent 
influence in preventing such an arrange 
ment has been the heretofore inadequat« 
Comstructios _ “ means of local transportation in marketing 
Maintenance 31 23%, 221 [Improvement in these facilities would, 
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however, induce the abandoning, by nearby 
farmers, of low-priced crops which have 
heretofore carried the bonus of che ap mat 

keting, tor high-priced crops upon which 
marketing charges will decrease as the far 

mer is brought closer to his market. 

Then, again, it should be pointed out that 
some districts are specially adapted to the 
production of certain products, such as 
fruits, and they should, therefore, be prop- 
erly expected to specialize in the production 
of these commodities. This factor has its 
effect in altering any general calculations 
that may be made for cities and their sup 
porting area as a whole. Taking the case 
of any one supporting area, however, while 
a certain proportion of farmers would be 
producers of some special commodity for 
distant consumers, on the other hand a cer 
tain proportion would be relieved from pro 
ducing for the local centers by the fact of 
imports from distant producers, and, while 
it is not held that these two proportions 
would balance each other, yet they would 
tend to make any discrepancy in the general 
calculation less noticeable. 

In all, calculations have been made for 
the twenty-one largest centers in Ontario 
rhe results appear in the following table: 


Population Total Supporting 
Name of City (Census, 1911) Area (Sq. Miles) 
Toronto . _ 376,538 1070.8 
Ottawa 87,002 621.25 
Hamilton 81,960 730.84 
London . 46,300 326.18 
Brantford 21,132 161.82 
Kingston 18,874 126.77 
Peterboro . 18,300 148.49 
Windsor . 17,829 119.98 
Berlin . 15,190 104.28 
Guelph 15,175 97.95 
St. Thomas.... 14,054 79.98 
Stratford 12,946 75.71 
Owen Sound. 12,558 99.07 
St. Catharines. 12,484 101.76 
Chatham . 10,770 60.35 
Galt 10,200 68.04 
SOFMe ........ Gog 80.21 
Belleville ... 9,876 63.88 
Brockville .... 9,374 73.21 
Woodstock .... 9,320 53.00 
Niagara Falls.. 9,248 69.56 


The results given in the above table are 
based upon calculations in which both the 
general items of food entering into the die- 
tary of the average family, and the yield 
of these items in the various districts re- 
spectively, for which estimates are pre 
sented, have been taken into account. The 
“average family” was taken, consisting of 


five members. There was th 


then worked out 


a 
food items appearing [he total area re 
quired for the support of fifty people f 


the acreage required to supply the vari 


one vear was thus found to be 109.14 acres 


It is to be noted that this acreage provides 


only the amounts of each kind of food 


grown locally and consumed by the unit of 
hfty people in one year and no account is 
taken whatever of other foods 
ported fruits, ete., which 
addition 


such as it 
are consumed Ith 
lhe 109 I4 acres thus represents 


the area required to provide home-grown 


products only. It is to be further noted 
that this acreage represents only the net 
irea required, and this whole area of land 
would need to be cultivated to provide the 
required amount of food 
each area for which a 


made, there fe re, account 


I 


In the case of 
calculation was 
was taken of the 
proportion between cultivated or producing 


land and total acreage. 


Interurban Roads 


In dealing with interurban 
necessary to glance at 


roads it 1s 
one aspect of the 
problem created by the motor. 
est asset ¢ 


The great 
f some European countries is 
their scenery; it 
money they spend is of great importance 
to the community. Bearing in mind that 


the tendency to reach summer resorts by 


attracts tourists, and the 


motor is increasing, it is not difficult to 
realize that, with a system of main arteries 
penetrating country regions in the United 
States and Canada, a more important tour 
ist traffic would be developed lhis trafhe 


is of little benefit to the people of the in 


tervening districts traversed; it throngs 
the roads, and there is a tendency to over 
rapid driving, with its accompanying nui 
sances, of which the dust evil 


is but one 
However, the traffic is of 


great value to 
the summer resort region, which would be 
the goal of most of these hurrying way- 
farers, and the interests of such regions 
must be considered as well as those of the 
more strictly farming districts 

\long the interurban roads many persons 
will pass who do not live in the municipali 
ties in which they are situated. This is 
perfectly natural; from time immemorial 
the King’s highway has been for the use of 
the traveler, regardless of his residence 
It is necessary, of course, to see that the 
burdens of constructing 


and maintaining 
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1 t least, of the fea es esse! 
~¢ ( ive 
‘ » moderate that a single tarm ca 
{ ’ I eT oO i 
t > the an ( 1 YO! 
| not specialize ks, like ral 
i commo high eit i 
‘ _ t i standar vith the reacl 
l Hits l S Irec I the chi 
cs traf 1dyjustmnent hich ha 
he conduct of railways a busine 
a peculiarly difheult busine 
d wi 1 short, it is an individualistic method of 


portation, and this commends itself t 


g, the most independent and individ 
t occupation in the world \lreas 
re cheap motor cars and trucks to 
h ned: the farmer of to-day can pro 
ne of these with as little straining of 
resources as his grandfather could a top 
ec cast i ul d it is but reasonable to expect 
quence cle ssistance her lowering of the pric In thi 
Y d 1 h ¢ efi t revolution, good roads must pla 
SS101 suggt cessary and important part 
a diturs TO! tel ner sing attention must be given, not 
acl exces .» or to the important market roads, but 
r eve to the township roads, those gravel o1 
otor tees t ha rth highways which pass the doors of the 
| creat mass of farmers and afford the 
ccess to the county or market roads, whicl 
t ead to the centers where they sell thei 
{ oducts and make their purchases. ‘In 
tario these township roads are estimated 
Rural Roads t 85 per cent of the whole of the highways 
‘ hardly ‘ that the t is proposed that township council 
pending a revolutio n tarm opera . should provide for and control the roads 
‘ centurie avo or less the Europea! f local travel, with the proviso that to e1 
el sed the pack-horse to tal | courag¢ etter methods and organization 
products to market \ revoluti i the province will grant a subsidy of 20 per 
ethods occurred he came to et cent of their annual expenditures for a lim 
wons hicl ' hauled a ted riod of years. Such aid should not, 
ich better than the tracks his ancestor however, be given to townships until the 
had know Che sel pelled vehicle | ounty has assumed a system of market 
come to stav. and the successful soluti roads; otherwise, as alternative plans, they 
the problem of good roads in som , might seriously interfere with the instal 
lepends upon a rec enition oft that fact lation of a proper svstem of such county 
Indeed. the motor, to no small extent, cre roads. It is felt that provision for a system 
ates the problem, for it has proved so d of good market roads in each county is of 
structive to main highways which resisted first importance and that aid to townships 
the wear and tear of horse-drawn vehicles should not be in any way allowed to take 
that means must be devised to guard against the place of such roads. As to the division 
a deterioration which now proceeds with a of cost for rural market roads, it is sug- 
rapidity formerly unknown ( Jpportur ities geste d that 60 per cent of both construction 
as well as difficulties are created by this und maintenance expenses be paid bv the 
' It prevents county, and 40 per cent by the province. 


new method of transpor itio1 | 
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LAKE SHORE ROAD NEAR TORONTO, ONTARIO, BEFORE PAVING 























THE SAME ROAD AFTER PAVING 


An important thoroughfare extending 40 miles betweer loront and Hamilt 
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Future Development and Maintenance 
In the present circumstances, the general 


condition of rural roads being so indiffer 


ent, interurbat ind market routes have a 


tendency to shift, as one stretch of road is 
improved or another wed to te 
so that th ‘ t trame ( i 
particulal ite 1S t an abso of 
tha nde orga at I he 

id syste i not pe i iV 
eled road. A road census would show what 


mount of travel is furnished today by a 


given district, and the channels which it 


now takes; but considerations such as the 


density of population, the produ tivitv of 
the land, railway construction, possible or 


probable developments, the distribution of 


road-making material, and so forth 


have to be taken into account 


One such consideration is the possibility 


of future urban growth which will 


the places concerned sending out and at 


tracting to themselves a greatly increased 


volume of traffic; should this occur, the 


, ' , 14%, : 
place so developing would need additional 


market and interurban routes. striking 

trom it at varying angles, and in some cases 
cutting diagona vy across the present re 
tangular road-patterns. It is ggested 


that tentative plans for such diagonal roads 
be drawn up with regard to certain promi 
nent centers, and some arrangement—such 
as the prohibition of the erection of build 
ings in their track—be made to ensure the 
possibility of their being constructed at the 
lowest possible cost, if need should arise in 
the future 

It is the opinion of the Ontario Highways 


Commissioners that if due care is taken in 
lying the situation, the county roads, 
taking cart of the 


need not greatly 


stu 
those heavy non-local 
exceed fifteen pet 


they view the 


tratne 


cent of the whok hus 


i‘CAN © 





ee 4 ; 


em in Ontario as that of bringing 42 
500 miles of township roads toa reasonably 
air standard, and of fitting 7,500 miles of 
ounty roads to bear the severe demands 
ide upon them. 
ith ce 


he first principle in 


id expenditure is that 


connection 


money secure d I 


issues should only be put into perma 
t roads The future should not be called . 
to pay for the present, unless the 


present creates something that will be us: 
11 to the future. The maintenance of pet 

through ‘ 

the wear and tear of the present genera 


tion, hence that 


nent roads is made necessary 


burden should be met by 


the users \s bond issues must eventually 
ve redeemed, and as the roads will wear out 
ind call for renewal from time to time, th« 


bonds should not run for a longer period 
than the natural life of the road witl 
proper maintenance. It is believed, there 
fore, that the bond should preferably be 
redeemed within twenty years, and should 
not exceed thirty years 

Maintenance would become increasing] 


v as stretch after stretch of standar 


1 


roadway came into existence; from the 


ent a pe rmanent road is constructed, a 


roperly organized system of repair and 
upkeep must be applied to it if the first 
expense is not to be wasted and the project 
to issue in disappointment 

An intelligent system of records and 
cost-keeping is a basic requirement in an 
undertaking such as road construction and 
maintenance, for the guidance of those i } 
charge of the work, as well as for the i 
the public 


Economy of expenditure, and pub 


formation of 
funds 
lic confidence and support, will be greatly 
aided | 


with a corresponding and lucid statement 


who supply th 


y adequate records of work don 


’ 
ot expenditure 











The City Manager Plan—The Application of 
Business Methods to Municipal Government* 


By Henry M. Waite 


City Manager, Dayton, Ohio 





Hk commission-manager form of gov i very large parisl 
ernment in Dayton is the application was doing 1 wondert 
of the newest development in ot church. He had made studies of s 

ganization to a municipality. The commis itions and social better 
sion 1S elected by the people on a non-patl ibroad and studied « 
tisan and short ballot. lhe commissionet cities. as well as the 
receiving the highest number of votes is the ind his greatest < 
Mayor These five commissioners corr side of the church. He accept: 
spond to the board of dire ctors of a corpo! tion of Director of \W 
ation, ind they S¢ lect and ap] unt an execu trot his church 
tive, who is the City Manager All the The Director of Fin 
functions of the municipal government Davton who had occupied 
come under the City Manager, outside of industries of Dayton th ( 
the legislative functions. which are in the countant, purchasing ag é 
hands of the commission When he was appointed hi - 

Under the executive in Dayton are the of a firm of public accountants 
five operating departments. Each of thes« The Director of Servicé 
departments is headed by a director, and ut of Davton. When it came to th 
each of these directors is appointed by the pointment of the various direct s the ¢ 
City Manager rhey are: mission and n f of toget] 

Director of Public Safety, covering polic« furnished me lists of the met 

re, weights and measures thought had the characteristi and ex] 
Director of Service, who has charge of the rience to fill the various positi t 
water works, engineering, the construction, r« . 
pairing and cleaning of streets oe A paca the position of the Di ; hes 
collection of garbage and ashes, and the gen ever, they thought it advisable to 
eral supervision of all public utilities man from out of town, and so I selected 


Director of Finance, who has under him th« 


man who had had large construction « 
treasurer, the accountant, and the purchasing 


perience, had been on the new aqueduct 
ivent 
a. -o . 7 \ : . ' ' vh idied 
Director of Welfare, having charge of all v4 York, a man who had studied 
rrectional institutions, hospitals, charities cipal work, and who had been my pr 
parks, playgrounds, recreations, outdoor relief, assistant engineer in Cincinnati 
and social betterment and all community and , , , 
oor he directorship of Safety has 
social teatures ' —- a 
Director of Law, who is the city attorne een filled, as we were not a to 
: ‘ ight man, and the ( Ma ( 
lhe appointment of these directors is th “ thot mouitl 
’ > 2. c ing a rs 1OT 
hirst step in the application of business | lirect h ¢] \ 
A inese ¢ ectors, wit the City Vilar 
methods to municipal government. Ou ote ties atnll 
. . > E rorm 1¢e@ Stafi i he meet ¢ 
Director of Law is one of the leading attot , h 
: 10ur and go over the important qu 
neys of Dayton. He was on the original h , 
; ’ 1 ear aepar;rt ent. the 
charter commission and had more to do , ' 
: ca : ne in a corporati 
than anyone else with the drafting of th f id Sth 
. tog mm of 1deas eS¢ g 
charter He accepted the position at a sac ken | hil | ‘ 
‘fo . . . iken, ane while ft S i 
rifice to his own business. alled for in’t! , 
: z mia ~~ ot called to the te t ! 
lhe Director of Welfare was a minister ee : ed 
: : e ¢ e organizati ch dire t 
He is an executive. He was at the head of ? ; ' 
responsible for his own departmet Facl 
* From a paper read at the Conference of Ma s director makes his own app intment sul 
Other City Officials of the State of New York 


eld at Auburn, Tune. 1914 ject to the approval of the City Ma 
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and the question of appointments is taken 
up at the staff meetings 


[he commissioners, together 
Director of Finance 
as secretary, form the sinking fund trustees 


This brings all of the 


with the 


City Manager and the 


finance s of the gyov- 
ernment inside of the central organization 


Municipal Red Tape 
| think that there 


has been an awakening all over the country 


everyone will agree 
to the inefficiency of the old forms of muni- 
cipal government and to the fact that we our- 
selves, the voters, made the conditions what 
they are. We may be dissatisfied at what 
is being accomplished, but, as a matter of 
We have allowed 
innumerable laws and statutes to be passed 
which surround municipal work with a net- 


fact, we are responsible 


work of red tape, making progress and ef 
ficiency impossible. We, to protect our 
communities and ourselves—as we thought 
—allowed these laws to be passed, and 
there we ended our interest in municipal 
affairs \W S elected people to office and 
then hampered them, then condemned them 
I have thought, since I have been in muni- 
cipal work, that if it was possible to get 
one of these public jobs in the open where 


we could handle it as our big businesses 


are handled, most remarkable showings 
could be made. Unfortunately, however, 


it is impossible, due to the network of laws 
and the attitude of the people, to get ef 
ficiency rapidly. 

he municipal governments of American 
cities may be divided to-day into three 
classes: federal, commission, and commis- 
sion-manager. Take any city organization 
under the old federal form and analyze it. 
Could any man operate his own 
business with the organizations which we 
have allowed in our municipal affairs? We 


have here all kinds and conditions of indi- 


private 


viduality—some departments run by boards 
and commissions, some appointed, and some 
elected. In a number of our cities the gov 
ernor may appoint some of the boards or 
commissions 

Let us take a comparison of our present 
federal form of government with an organi- 
zation like the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Suppose the stockholders took it into their 
minds to elect an auditor, an attorney, a 
treasurer, another board to look after sta- 


AMERICAN 


Cites 


tion grounds and and another 
board to look after their filing system and 


keeping of records. 


buildings, 


Do you suppose the 
present President of the Pennsylvania Rail 
Would 
Could you get a 
competent man to take charge of the rail- 
road company 
him? 


road would remain in the position? 
not the directors resign? 


with such an organization 
You men 
trained in the particular functions of gov- 
ernment through the ballot. It 
as reasonable to expect a large manufactur- 


around cannot select 


wi yuld be 


ing plant, in the case of a vacancy, to go 
out and ask neighbors to elect 
whom they might suggest to fill the va 
We shall not have efficient govern- 
ments until we are able to select from the 
point of efficiency. 


some one 


cancy 


form of 
government has proved inadequate. The 
voters have not been able to select trained 
men to take care of the particular functions 
of government. 


This is where the commission 


It is usually customary for 
the commissioners, after election, to divide 
the various functions of government among 
themselves. Under the federal form, when 
ever there is a political overthrow, the old 
organization is usually entirely wiped out 
and a new one put in. Could any private 
business stand such an operation? 


The “ Boss’’—Official or Unofficial 


[his condition of affairs has built up po- 
itical machines, run by a centralized power, 
and we ourselves have allowed it. We have 
1iot in our governmental organizations al- 
lowed for any centralized power, and as we 
know in our own business that centraliza 
tion is essential, the political parties them- 
selves have centralized around a boss, and 
we have allowed our cities to be governed 
by two parties—one party in power and en 
trenched, and the other party on the out- 
side waiting for an opportunity to become 
entrenched. Our idea of municipal reform 
has been to throw out one party and put in 
the other. We have allowed these party 
organizations, one in and one out, to be 
molded under our very hands. Their 
strength ‘lies in organization, and the cen 
tralized power, or boss, holds his organiza- 
tion together with the idea that “to the 
victor belong the spoils.” We often hear 
that the city manager is nothing more than 
a boss, or centralized power. 


Chis may be 
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true, but the conditions are not comparable, 
as under the old form of bossism the boss 
was unassailable he was unofficial Unde I 
the citv-manager form the “boss” is assail 

able because he is official, and, under our 
particular charter in Dayton, the City Man 

ager 1S subject to recall. 

[he commission-manager form of gov 

ernment does away with the conditions 
which have in the past hampered and made 
impossible efficiency under the old forms 
of government. You have a commission 
elected on a non-partisan ballot, which be- 
comes the board of directors or the legis 

lative body. They select the administrative 
officer who is directly responsible for the 
carrying out of the administrative func- 
tions. His success depends upon his fitness 
and general capability. He selects men who 
have been specially trained for the work to 
be done, and in this selection he is not ham- 
pered by political promises. I cannot tell 
you to-day the political faith of any of the 
men I have appointed since | have been in 
Dayton. “Party” and “politics” are simply 
left out of the reckoning. 

The general awakening of the American 
Republic to our municipal affairs is, to my 
mind, one of the best signs we have had, 
because it means that we are going to start 
at the bottom and work up. In foreig 
cities, the municipal governments were the 
original governments which spread into 
provinces, and the provinces into the na- 
tions. In this country it has been the re 
verse, It started with our national govern- 
ment and worked into states, and then 
cities. Now we are proceeding to build up 
our municipal governments. 


Preparing the People for the Change 


here is such an awakening in this coun 
try at the present time on the question of 
municipal government that we fear that too 
many will be rushing into improved forms 
before the people are ready. Dayton was 
well prepared for the change. Over two 
years ago there was started, through pub 
lic subscription, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. It made impartial investigations 
into each department of the city, and 
worked up a wonderful fund of data and 
caused many beneficial changes; it was 
constructive in its attitude, not destructive 
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[his is the same procedure tl 
1 1 b siness corporat S { 

never. been generally tollo il 


cipal governments 

he people of a community 
cated up to a change \ few pe 
not rise in their wrath and make 
\ municipal bureau of research 
lutely necessary to our mind for thre 
sons: first, it compiles data which 


the people the necessity if a change 
ond, after the cha ge has occurred, tl 


formation and experience of the burs 

necessary tor the installation 

government; third, the informati 

the bureau has gathe red together 

sary as a basis of comparison, after th 
I 


government has been establish 
the new can be compared with the 

here is a general idea through the cx 
try that Dayton did not start the « 


for the change of government until aft 


the high water. This is not 
search had been started a year befor 
a committee was organized in Januar 
Undoubtedly the high water caused 


people to be drawn closer together 


determine upon the method of proced 


aided in the rapid developments which I 
taken place in the change of goverm 
since the flood. We have one o1 


in Dayton (the Greater Dayton Associ 


tion) which compris« s about 7.000 pe 
this out of a population ot x OOK 


it is heart and soul behind the new chart 


In addition to that, during the campai 
there was built up from a regular ward 
precinct organization a Citizens’ Com 


tee, which is used as an educational 


ganization to get information to the peop! 


This educational matter was gotten up 
the Bureau of Municipal Research 
same organization got the people t 


polls. 


From this it is evident that ther: 


siderable work necessary before any chat 


in government is attempted Fit 
should like to emphasize the following 


important point—one I think the Ameri 


people have lost sight of, but that the) 
now beginning to grasp: No matte 
roe Fi governme nt ] ai may naz 
people themselves are not interest 
and participate in it, that government 


never be a success 


hi 











Municipal Meat Inspection and Municipal 
Slaughter Houses 


Concentration in Slaughtering and Competent Inspection 
Essential to the Proper Safeguarding of Public 
Health and the Effective Utilization 


of By-Products 


By R. Van Orman, D. V. M. 


f cipa veo ; ee 
, eonk er WW . d j q te protec 
1 | ised qa 1 wh ] ( ¢ eats ) 
icl r yw that meat sold | hich has 1 
i th of hi ed the Federal in | come 
heth C ce ne er the requirements o n ¢ 1ent lo¢ 
imals ction system 
tis esti e* { ittie ) - e 14e@a ot the neces 
States « es r the inspec the tent of disease amo live stock sla 
ral Government Most of the ret ! tered tor food and the insanitary conditi 
receives no inspection whatever nder which much of th: ( eat s 
he principal object of meat pect slaughtered and handled. Rec S 
tect the c er fror ised o1 tics of the Federal inspe shi tl 
therwise I holesom«e eal l 1 oO per cent ol the car sses 
lves 1 I ectio I Ca with some dist iS¢ ) li 
T the aetecti ( ease ¢ re 1 k 9 l nec I ( h 
e ¢ iti but the requirement in whole or in part. Of these« 
ita ( t Ss ind equiy ent in the ( nations nearly 87 er cent are 
ttoirs d pa o-houses, and the et tuberculosis alone 
forcement of sanitary methods in the prepa Ve find that about one per cent of tl 
itiol curing al d hat dling of the meat cattle and over two per cent f the ho 
eet the first requirement, there should slaughtered under Federal spectior 
e a competent veterinary inspection o1 the affected with this disease to a greatel 
carcass at the time of slaughter, for it is not less extent. The establishments under Fe 
always possible for a skilled inspector to eral inspection draw a large proportion o 
detec qaisease 1 after it has ee! their cattle from the ranges and feed lot 
dressed and the scera disposed of he the West, where tuberculosis is rare: henc¢ 
Ost important requirement in meat i pec the percentage of this disease found in the 
tion, therefore, is to protect the consu 





f Federal service is far below that which 
against dangers from which he cannot pre 


occurs in animals from the dairy regi 
tect himself 


vhere the disease is much more prevalent 

lhe Federal meat inspection syste cle It is estimated that at least ten per cent of 

pends for its authority upon what is known the dairy cows in this country are affected 
as the interstate and foreign commer 


ith tuberculosis. The Bureau of Statistics 


mated that during the year 


clause of the Constitution of the United 
tates. and this inst 


1907 ther 
] pection is therefore lim 


1} were 26,000,000 food producing animals 
ited to the products of establishments that consumed by people of the United States 
ire engaged in interstate and foreign cot without anv known inspection, Federal or 
eres The Federal Government is powet otherwise 
less to exercise any supervision ( er an es Uninspected slaughter houses as a rule 
tablishment the eat of which is slaugh have many features that are not only objec 
tered, prepared, sold and consumed entirel) 


onable, but dangerous to health Phe 
ij 
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1 of the country slaughter house is pro methods exce 9 
and the conditions at some ot these vhere a verv poor ciass i é 
ices are inexpressibly f nd laughtered 
hey are isually located in some out-of \ butcher é 
he-way place Some outside of thi rge eastern citv was aske vl 
ration limits, often surrounded | th “sick” cattle I suched 
stables. or even a part of a building which swered, “What do th do 
b s als ised isa stable or bat or tor some le t id the Inquirer that the ( 
ch p rpose Sometimes they are locate 1 killed al this establishment « 
he banks of small streams and pollute they were afraid to kill wher: 
he water Such places are the means of inspection, because the inspectors 
reading disease It is frequently the cus ondemn the sick” cattle 
} mm to feed offal to hogs or to throw it proves the butchers are carrying 
here dogs, hogs and rats have access to threat to kill dairy c s where th 
this means trichine, tapeworms, and spection, and thereby put into the 
other animal parasites are disseminated, all food trade of the country carcasses cl 
»f which are dangerous to man. Hog chol no Federal inspector would ever | 
era, tuberculosis and other contagious dis passed. There are similar cases to 
ses may also be spread by such conditions ous to mention, and it can be readil 
sually there is no protection to the meat ciated that it is necessary to it 
rainst rats, flies and other insects and ethciency of the inspecti yf 
vermin, and this condition constitutes a meat food products that ar 
dangerous source of contamination and it entirely within a state 
fection 
The objectionable conditions are not con ACunicipal Slaughter Houses 
fined to the little slaughter houses in small It is almost impossible to secure a1 
communities Even in the large cities there tive system of local meat inspection witl 
re large abattoirs which do a purely local 1 great increase in the number of « ( 
isiness and at which the conditions and meat inspectors employed, ( 
' 
P 
’ 
> 














EXAMPLE OF TUBERCULAR INFECTED LUNG SOMETIMES DISCOVI 
MEAT INSPECTION 
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tion of the business of slaughtering. It is 


largely on account of the multiplicity of 
slaughter houses that thorough systems of 


meat inspection have not been more gen 


erally established, In the small houses very 


frequently the slaughtering is done at night 
or very early in the morning, and it would 


necessitate the employment of a small army 
Ot meat inspectors to provide a 


number so that one 


sulmcient 
would be present at 


each place 


AMERICAN 


ee 


the increased facilities supplied in the way 
of an abundance of hot and cold water for 
cle ansing purposes, all of which are gre atly 
superior in a large plant 

lhe refrigeration also is much better in 
such a plant and would result in increased 


wholesomeness of meat to the consumers 
he character of the local meat supply 
would gain in reputation, and local meats 


could enter into compe tition with those sup 


plied by the large packers. Unless there is 

















MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR AND 


Che plan of concentration of slaughter- 
ing 1S supported by the 


the old 


experience of all 
r civilized countries. It is recom 


4 
mended not only because it facilitates the 


inspection of meat, but because of numer 


local 
prolific 


sources for the spread of disease, the seg 


other advantages Since the 


ous 


slaughter houses are especially 
regation of such places would materially 
reduce the number of centers of inspection. 
It would eliminate all of the small, poorly 
built, badly 
which are in 


managed slaughter houses, 


many instances nuisances in 
their respective neighborhoods. It would 
give the small butchers the advantages en- 
joyed by wholesalers and large packers, as 


they could use the machinery installed and 


RENDERING 


PLANT AT PARIS, TEXAS 
a competition of this kind the tendency of 
the trade at present is that the large packers 
will control the supply 

Instead of increasing the cost, the tend 
ency of to reduce it. A 
large establishment conducted by coopera 


centralization is 


tion among the butchers would naturally 
entail less expense than a number of small 
ones. Moreover, such a system is a great 
safeguard to the consumer of meats, while 
it subjects the butchers to no hardships 
whatever, but makes it more convenient and 
cheaper for them to conduct their trade. In 
Europe central abattoirs are owned by the 
municipalities, and undoubtedly this is the 
best system, since all butchers are assured 


of equal rights and privileges. Germany 











THE AMER 


has more than six hundred slaughter houses 
belonging to municipalities 


Increased Value of By-Products 
he derived 
from the consolidation of slaughter houses 


One immense advantage to 
would be the increased value received from 


the by-products, which are practically lost 


bv the small slaughterers. That the value 
of such by-products is an important item is 
apparent from the statement of Mr. J 
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source of profit. It is | 


centration that the modern packing busines 


has grown to its present magnitude, an 
following the same plan it is possible 
the small butcher to reap substantial ri 
wards, 


We must bear in mind 


are slaughtered not all of 
edible meat. Fat cattle, for instance, drt 
only about 60 per cent of tl 


i iit 1 ( Wel 


sheep 50 per cent, and 


hogs 80 per ct 














WORKERS AT THE 
Ogden Armour made to the Bureau of Cor- 
porations in the recent investigation of the 


beef industry. He said: 


“The 


small 


ability of wholesale butchers in _ the 
towns to compete with the large packers 
in the sale of beef depends entirely upon con 
ditions. At times such butchers can buy cattle 
so cheap that the large packers are almost ex 
cluded from doing business in their towns. 
When such a butcher has to buy his cattle in 
the same market as the large packers do, we 
are able through our economies in manufac- 
turing and through making articles of value 
out of what would go to waste in his establish- 
ment, to sell to the retailers at a lower price 
than the local wholesale butcher can do.” 


From this statement and from other state 
ments of a similar kind made in the inves 
tigation referred to, it is evident that the 
value of the by-products is an important 


PARIS 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR 


lhe remainder need not be destroye: 
become a total loss if there are proper fa 
cilities for handling it. This is don 
modern abattoirs, but cannot be accor 
plished where there is not suitable equip 


ment. From packing-house statistics it ap 


pears in the case of cattle that the value o 


the hide and offal would probably increas 
the total percentage to 75—in other words 
the 40 per cent of offal is equivalent 
value to about 15 per cent of meat 


The most valuable product, next to th 
beef, is the hide 
ally 


which, of course, is usu 
saved by country butchers. But 

large abattoirs where many cattle are kille 
the removal of the hide is so skillfully dor 


that its value is much greater 


lanners pay 
three-fourths to one cent a pound more fo 


such hides than they do for country hides 
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Municipal Improvements in Austin 


By Will L. Vining 


Secretary, Austin Chamber of Commerce 


HE fact that Austin was located by a 


commission appointed by the Re 


public of Texas as a site for the 


apital city is evidence of the possession 


by Austin of the characteristic of natural 


) 


beauty. But while nature has been gener- 


{ 


( 


us, it has been found that this alone is not 
nough to meet modern demands, and the 
ngineer has been called in to develop the 


7 city along practical lines. Austin now has 
nine miles of paved streets and alleys ind 
: )f these seven and one-half miles have been 
laid within the last eighteen months. Th 
city pays for all of the paving on the street 

. 


( 


nd alley intersections, and twenty per cent 
f the paving in front of private property 
he city pays tor all excavations in excess 


»f seven inches in thickness, and also does 


ill the storm sewer and drainage work 


Where there is a street railway on any 


I 


aaved street, the street railway company 


paves all the area between the rails, and in 


the case of a double track line also paves 


between the tracks and 


foot outside of the outer 


lhe city has within 


LOOKING NORTH FROM THE ¢ 


placed ornamental lights o1 


3.6 miles of street, the « 
lation being borne entiré 
and Light Department 
During the remainder ot 
. xpected that about one mil 
ial 
paving and one-nalil e ol 


} 


will be laid and the electricit 


expects to install ori 
: 7 at ig 
ibout one and a hal 


fact, the cits has defini 


the policy of installing ort 


all streets paved in fut 


The city purchased from the 


erage Company all .of 
ibout two years ago 
30 miles in length. Sin 


has constructed more than 35 


sewerage, giving Aust 


than 65 miles of sewers, 


iT 














Practical Citizenship Taught to High School 


Boys 


By Samuel H. Ziegler 


H J usual 
course im CIV 
ics in the aver 
high 


given in 


age \merican 
school is 
connection with the 
course in United 


States History, 1 














the last, or next t 
the last, year in 
school Such ele- 
mentary work as 


the students may 


have received in the grades is very often 
of but little valu By the time the last 
year in high school is reached, only a very 
small fraction of the class is left. For 


this reason it was decided to give a short 
course in practical citizenship to the first 
year students in the High School for Boys 
in a certain Pennsylvania city, and make it 
as non-technical as possible, In the organi- 
zation of the work of this department sev 
eral propositions were kept in mind: 

1. The ordinary citizen, immersed in the 
task of caring for his business and provid- 
ing for his family, gives at present little 
thought to water, 
sewage disposal, parks, playgrounds, treat- 


Civic problems. Good 
ment of vacant lots, paving, street cleaning, 
economy of administration, the City Beauti- 
ful, and all other civic problems, are some- 
body else’s business. 

2. For this reason, principally, the gov- 
ernment of American cities has many de 
officials are chosen not for their fit 
ness, but for their political availability ; 
good officials rarely receive credit for what 


rects ; 


they do, and bad ones are rarely censured 

3. Boys at the age of thirteen or four 
teen are full of energy which is usually 
bent on mischief. Their minds are at that 
age ‘wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
Enthusiasms then aroused are more liable 
to make a permanent impression than at any 
other age. So, if they can be made con 
scious of their peculiar responsibility as 
\merican citizens, if their pride as citizens 
can be aroused, the results are likely to be 
permanent, and thus in the course of years 


[20] 


there will gradually be built up a body of 


citizens that will be a tremendous civic 
asset to their city. 
With these propositions in view, th 


work was organized, All the entering class 
take history the first year. So the 
weeks of the fall term we devote the his 
tory period to this work. Almost the first 
thing each boy does is to commit to men 
ory the pledge of Solon: 


first six 


We will never bring disgrace to this our 
city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 


ever desert our suffering comrades in_ the 
ranks. 
“We will fight for the ideals and sacred 


things of the city, both singly and together 
We will revere and obey the city’s laws, and 
do our best to incite a like respect and rever 
ence in those above us who are prone to annul 
or set them at naught. 

“We will strive unceasingly to quicken th 
public sense of civic duty. Thus in all these 
ways we will transmit this city not only not 
less, but greater, better and 
than it was transmitted to us.” 

In our class work we then take up the 
six fundamental desires of men with which 
government 


more beautiful 


health, 
wealth, knowledge, righteousness, compan 
ionship and We consider how 
these desires are satisfied, and also how 
they might be satisfied to a greater degree 

Our field work is of two kinds. At first, 
an attempt is made to familiarize the stu 
dent with what the city has already done. 
For this purpose walks are taken on Satur 
day s, and most of the boys go along. We 
plan for four of these walks 

# Inspection of the sewage disp sal 
plant. Our city has a sprinkle filter plant 
of remarkable efficiency, and the working of 
this is studied on the spot. The chemist in 
charge is very courteous and helpful, taking 
the students through the laboratory and ex 
plaining everything. 

2. Inspection of the sand filter beds of 
the water system. The officials are equally 
helpful in answering questions. 

3. Inspection of the parks. We have a 
municipal skating rink with which most of 
the boys are already familiar, and in this 
trip suggestions for park extension are dis 
cussed, 


concerns itself, viz 


beauty. 
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AN ILL-PAVED AND LITTERED STREET, PHOTOGRAPHED BY ONE OF THE BOYS 





WHERE A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT DISCOVERED THE NEED OF A CLEAN-UP 
CAMPAIGN 
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trip was not taken tl on ace 
incle ent weather 

We next try t iscertain what 
mains to do. In tl co ction 
administration of the city gover 


ill-paved str« 





\ billboard 

Faults in garbage collecti 
Children in the street 
Defacement of the mountains 

river front 

\ smoking stack 

\ dirty alley 

Msreputable \ 
{ le crossing ‘ 





Each boy then turns in a series 
Servations on these Vari topics 
section secretary, ot hich there ar 
eral lhe secretaries then classify 


observations 


ré 
ve 
‘ ; 
t+ 
4 
th 
» the 
‘ . 


and prepare letters to be tor 
warded to the proper authorities rhey 
have already becom personally acquainted 
with many of these officials by being sent 
to the City Hall, the Court House, and 
else where, in preparing special topics for 
the classroom work 
Students who own cameras eagerly vol 
unteer ire filn bl 


a Six-expos , and take s 


snapshots to illustrate these letters 
of the two hundred or 


more are 


\ 


uitabie 


Tew 


herewith 


PLAYGROUND 


ced. Ot course, this 
( young amateurs, and 
crude 
Che letter on billboards 
{ be levied by the city on 
ents Another, on the 
neogt iphed and sent to 
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‘ ; ort if 
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icl Iver 
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on billboards urging them to discon servations, which, wi 


in, 





ie. was also prepared by the students nutes of each. f ed tl} < 
he letter on garbage collection pointed he State | S ‘ 
ibout eighty defects as noticed by the The Board He 
vs, including uncovered cans over called to seventy-six dirty S 
loaded wagons, improperly emptied cans, et« ese have since be é 
\ circular letter to the manufacturing vhere paving is ne¢ 
s where smoking stacks had been ol here the paving 
ved was also prepared. Committees of formed the text for 
the students had visited those plants where Some forty men wer 
he evil had been overcome, had found out work, But the 1 
how it was done, and had embodied these been that the District Att 
lans in the letter. There was also added letter at about the sa 
a plan or two that they had read of in the subject 
. tific American. Figures as to the his bare outline of the work c 
losses and as to the unhealthfulness were no idea of the vim, ener 
9 el Phe Mayor was urged i! nother hich animated the | 
etter to take steps for the extensi of the lhe letters were not 
ounds The vacant lots wer ug cilious tone, but were the resp 
ted as offering temporary relief at small quests of citizens—t 
ense but ters »~ he h { 
Our principal street is cursed with a course was personal 
nkline railway grade crossing Phe ter city n my opi tl] ha 
hovs took a series of nearly a hundred q ired a ¢ ic sense that | per 
Make the Fourth Significant 
By Sidney L. Gulick 
REAT pr wress has been made ot late houg! ' he 
in making Independence Day “saf« f American parents, shall also in a 
nd sane.” Why not also n ake it i) icknowledg¢ his citizel shiy il 
really significant in our national life? Let | illegiance to the Stars and St 
s make it, not only a day of commemora- Llow impressive | g 
tion of a glorious past, but also a day cor the Fourth of July be« ‘ 
structively productive of a better present il birthday all voung met I 
anda greater future tained their manhood t rether 
This is not so difficult a matter as might liens who desire citizenshiy 
supposed Pageants, historical and ra should join in a for Se 1 
cial, have already been tried here and sion to the rights ar t 
there with excellent results. Can we not Let there be processions ith 
go further? Can we not make the day still ers and bands et ¢ é 
ore significant and valuable? My pre own flag to the churches or schoolh 
osal is as follows: court houses Let t 
Make the Fourth of July our great na sons carry pure white flags 
tional birthday, the one day in the year et there be welcome orations by note 
when new individuals are admitted to citi ens, and let responses b ide | 
cenship in this Republic. Let the ceremony sentatives of the different gt 
of administering the oath of allegiance be seeking citizenshiy And whet 
restricted to a single day, and let the service _ liminary exercises have be: 
be dignified and patriotic. And why admin the flags of the nations b ere 
ister the oath of allegiance only to aliens Stars and Stripes be raised, and tl 
who become Americans? Is it not impor plifted right hands. let the n 


tant and highly desirable that every young ledge with a 
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the : the nati f whicl 
econ rvani pa 
iture Ame lags with the late 
the ¢ < each ne < I 
| 
{ e to h home a i litelong s ‘ ot 
Sie 1 oT ¢ Repul ( 
I 
} < hal ¢ the ere 
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fourth, not only a day of commemo 
1 a great past, but constructively 
ductive of a greater future Let every ne 
tize! whether native or foreign bor 
enter upon his citizenship rights and dut 
only after formal admission to citizenshi 
_— },] 


uublic expression of 


allegiance 





the loronto 


eetil of the Na 

tional Conterence on City P g 

May 27, there sa . 

sion on the subject of parks 1 

oT ds he r this was r 
by Henry V. H ard, Assistant Profes 
of Landscape Architecture, H { 

ersity, on “The Size and Distribut of 

~ ivgrounds and Ne 1 r Recreati icill 


reparation 


of his paper, Professor Hubbard sent blank 


forms “to such people as seemed most likely 
be informed on this subject in all the 
larger cities of Canada and the United 
mmary of the replies 


the following pat graphs are q 10ted 


on Playgrounds 


Maximum Distances 


What do you consider the maximum 
tance from each of the recreation area 

nd which people find it too hard ” 

\. Litt_e CuHivpren’s P 

\ ¢ ympilati n of the inswers hi 
tion shows the distance most commonly g 
is well as the rough average of all distan 
given, as one-quarter of a mali 

Plainly, the distance will be inversely 
pM nal to the amount of difficulty 
danger which lies between the child's hou 
and the playground. Railroads, canals, et 


will almost completely bar the passage of littl 


children—that is, parents will not alk 
children to cross such obstacles lone il 
busy streets, especially if they have elect: 


s and considerable automobile traffic 

















A SAN FRANCISCO 


PLAYGROUND 
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roduce much the same effect [his is so com 
mon a difficulty that there is strong argument 
or having the playgrounds for children under 
six vears old within each block. There would 
hen be no streets for the children to cross, and 
mothers could go about their household duties 
and still be within call of the playground 

lhe playgrounds for children of school age, 
however, should without doubt be near a 


schools when this is possible If the scho« 
yuildings are ideally placed, they are accessil E 
to all the children, each school—primary, 


grammar or high loa! drawing all the 
children of appropriate age from its district, 
and its district lying contiguous on all sides to 
the districts of other schools en the Same 
grade. One grammar school will then include 
in its district the districts of more than one 
primary school, the children as they grow 
older walking farther to a ind one higl 
school similarly covers the districts of a num 
ber of grammar schools. So if "the children’s 
playgrounds properly serve the schools they 
properly serve the city. And while the play 
ground gives the school light and air and ac 
commodation for the children at recess, the 
school gives the playground shelter, toilet fa 
cilities, room for indoor games and some 
times a gymnasium and baths. 

he spacing of the schools, ge fore, might 
well be a guide to the spacing of playgrounds. 
But often in the actual case this alee spacing 
is far from ideal, and we must determine the 
proper spacing of the playgrounds directly by 
determining how far the children may reason- 
ibly be expected to come to them. Only one 
satisfactory way has been found of determin 
ing the “effective radius” of any playground 
and that is to record the residence of all 
children attending a playground and discover 
what is the radius of the circle that will in- 
clude the great majority, say 80 per cent, of the 
children’s homes. This will give existing con- 
ditions accurately. It will still remain to 
be determined whether some greater attraction 
at the ground, some different traffic regulation, 
some further education of the people, perhaps 
some free public method of conveying children 
to playgrounds as they are now sometimes con- 
veved to schools, would not modify these re- 
sults; but, of course, such modifying circum- 
stances will apply to any data that we could 

btain. 


B. PLAYFIELDS 


In such of the answers to this question as 
seemed to be the results of original investiga 
tion, the average effective radius given was 
about one-half a mile. 

As these recreation areas are used mostly by 
children who are able to go about without the 
company of older people, their effective radius 
is naturally longer than that of the little 
children’s playgrounds. The limiting factor 
here seems to be inertia rather than danger or 
inconvenience. To most citv children or young 
men a walk of much over half a mile needs a 
considerable attraction at the end. Commonly, 
a person will seek some other amusement 
nearer home rather than walk over half a mile 
to a playfield. And if he is willing to pay five 


use of the street cars | 





The average eftectiy radius 
replies under this head is about ha 
Lhe neighborhood center i 
ber of recreation facilities, appeali 
ferent classes of people and drawit 
from different distances 
playground serves, as we 
one-quarter of a mile radiu is 
swimming pi ol will draw boys from a mil 
more if there is no competing pool 
ably “ad to space the neighbor! 
relation to the circles f influence 
of recreation carried on in the net 
center which have the longest effective radi 
and to duplicate the short-radius recreati 
facilities—e. g., little children’s playe 
spaced according to their wn circles of 1 
fluence, in a subsidiary ring around each rec 
reation center. 





D. ScHoor PLA 
School playgrounds will be of t! litferent 
kinds already mentioned. The little child 
playground should serve the primary schools 
the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds and smaller 
play ields should serve the grammar s hool 


the larger playfields or athletic fields should 
serve the high schools. Of course, this parallel 
s not absolute, but in general in the United 
States the school ages and the different typ: 
of playgrounds correspond in this way 


E. Grounps For SpEcIAL S 

This inquiry covered such sports as swin 
ming, skating, curling, lawn bowls, tennis, bas« 
ball and football on full-sized grounds 

The fact as to the effective radius of these 
special recreations is simply that a devotee of 
a special sport will go any reasé nable distance 
to indulge in it. A five-cent fare in the street 
cars plus half a mile of walking would cet 
tainly not deter many of the enthusiasts 


Playground Area Per Child 
How much land do you consider requisiti 
per capita for children’s playgrounds? 


[he consensus of opinion is that 30 square 


feet per child is a minimum space, and 75 


square feet is none too much. This appears 
to be based on an assumption that about half 
of the children will be actually playing at one 
time, for such figures as are obtained a 
maximum crowding allowable give about 
children per acre as the “point of saturati 
and this is over 140 square feet per child 
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Racial and Social Barriers sing for play purposes land primarily de 


— s affect th ted t ther purposes, such as f 
, ; is ind, designated streets, et 
The consensus of is [he opinions on this topic were generally 
averou . e best place ccord, and can be summarized thus 
com viel and social. oreiaisces—teate Unoccupied ground may well be used { 
‘ und agili enized as wort! children’s play if no better facilities can be ob 
while 1 HM childrer there grows up ; taines Successful intensive play needs appa 
he 1 9 ' iWervisiot ratus and superintendence, however, and 
de cracv of pla\ at : e an aristo neither can readily be provided for an uncer 
t hvsical excellens ut little influenced un and temporary opportunity. The question 
y rns lly centers about the use of streets for play 
\ plavground in a raciall r sociall lf a city is well planned, so that heavy and 
ite and homogeneous ; rhood takes ite fast trafhe keep to their own main thorough 
social standards from its ors Jace seore fares, leaving the residential side streets com 
gation in this wav is mor r less automati . paratively free; and if these side streets have 4 
m playgrounds irse. is segres the minimum of road surface and the maxi 
; secordit a | the « mum of turf or sidewalk according to the den 
negroes e ¢ ine laveround seem sity of population; and if perhaps, in addi 
mpossible i S elsewhere t he streets are barred to traffic during 


t} race prejud ss healliatiadind certain hours, then play in the streets may be 
T or less successful But there is no de ‘ 


Streets and Uacant Lots nying the general fact that play in areas sp 
cially designed for play is better 
wt exter } 1 y ; r 
I ‘ Hubbard's ete ‘ 
lient and ise ft py 1 wh Sagem Price. 1 ents 
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4 Suggestions from, and Articles by, Representatives of These rganizations 


To Save Time and Increase Accuracy in 
| Assessing Property for Taxation 





Hl: Committee on Taxation appointed — for the reason that they have be 
at the 1913 Conference of Mayors by the assessors. his 
and Other City Officials of the State fA ey aPS Were ee 
of New York presented an exceedingly ; MI 
valuable report at the I9Il4 conference, held é 
in Auburn last month. The committee's 
recommendations are based on the re a 
sponses received to a questionnaire sent by 
it to the assessors of the 52 cities of th cle t 
State t : 
In all 71 questions were asked. Of thes« : tent ol eR. ia ger : 
20 dealt with the equipment of the assess determined to a certainty 
ors, such as field books and the method of Phere would be no uncert 
using them, and tax maps and their use; = ™4PS were issued. | i 
22 questions dealt with real estate valua ss ey eas nd if ti pag onan tad 
tions and methods, and 23 dealt with pet oak see x sauet aaa F ge 
sonal property valuations and methods of were eliminated and in lieu ther 
assessing. Replies were received from the inserted merely thre numbers at th 
assessors in 46 of the 52 cities. ans Bi s eaage te block P free - be 
Tie Maps for the lot number of 
In 20 of the cities the assessors are pro The Form of Tax Maps 
vided with tax maps, one uses an insurance The form of tax mans depends 
map and 24 do not have maps. The one upon the size and chavecter of the city and 
question which seemed to be answered upon the amount of monev availabk for 
unanimously was, “Would a tax map help yy. preparation of the maps. Fo 
you in your work?” Forty said it would tem the committee suggests that tl 
one said probably it would. Not one an should be divided into sections. th 
swered otherwise. into blocks, and the blocks into 
\s to the reasons for tax maps, the com rately assessed parcels of re 
‘ mittee quotes Irom a report ot the New known as lots 
York State Board of Tax Commissioners, Swe 
as follows: sical Eats nd ¢ 
here is a strong tendency towards the numbered consecutively f1 
adoption of these maps in various localities nsecutively within h s 
Z throughout the state, and we believe that such system is empl yed nd the t pel 
course would accomplish a decided advance n Section 1s less than on 
towards correct assessments. It would af locks in Section I 1 ed 
ford an official description by reference to such = numbers trom I u nd in Section 2 
maps which would greatly lessen the chance block may be designated b d 
of mistake or error which exist when the local the remaining bl n the tion 1 ere 
assessor is required to make the description nsecutively f1 200 ) . 
which is often based upon insufficient or mis the number of the iM ill . j 
leading data. There are localities in which the section in whi 
some lands have produced no taxes for years, The boundaries of s« 
° 
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d alway 1 permanent ( ear the assessment for which the lot 
treets per nently located on the divided or consolidated should be entered u 
waterw Phe ndaries f the map When an old lot is divided. 
ect nd ot bl s should never inged nge should ordinarily be made with a 
the changes me absolut neces ferent lored ink, and the line or lines w 
sometime S dvisable 1 | y the \ n rossed out should be ssed it 
SiO! i nto pe anent blocks small crosses placed upon the line Wher 
e location of streets is definit ind two lots are consolidated, tl gher numbet 
nently determined. Under the t hould be dropped and the lower numbe 
stances a mucl large! area thar vill ulti tained W here a lot is divided nd no bla 
te ( nel le I 1 singl I ers are available. it sh ild be give . 
e laid down on the »as a plot t rt letter or a fraction; thus, if Lot No. 7 is 
t vill regarded as a tentat 1 into two lots, the lot to the left w 
later to be changed as permanent streets numbered 7 and the lot t the right w 
« tu er rent bl S e numbered 7 r7 ‘ 


4 / 
lhe lots within a block should be 1 ered Field Book ’ 
ItIVel) mmenct lower leit In 43 of the cities the assessors use fiel 
ind rner looking north. If the block is : 
divided into the number of lots likely t l 3 : : . : 
e without material change. the existing lots detail the considerations which appear i1 
ld be numbered consecutively; but if a deeds, mortgages which are placed upo 


Sesn 


books: 2 do not; 22 note in more or les 
ne 
lock has not yet beet divided into tots and property, the rent of the property, and th 
, cp iS gales Big pay asking and selling prices which come to 


their knowledge and any special conditio1 












e block S ild receive { x 
tely the number that it would receive if surrounding the property. The committe 
lot . ] j ] . nm it rd ‘ a : , 
lots of standar¢ e interve ween if and points out that all of these facts are in 
I 
the lower lef yrner tT { lock -¢ . ‘ » 
\\ : a. * portant, if not essential, to proper assess 
en the p is ner a t should be : . 
, : “4 F met ‘ - ‘ ‘ © té > reo ted 
cee Babe on iad ee comsnlideted thi lent work, and that it is to be regrett 
° 
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that in 21 cities the field book is used for 

no other purpose than noting, merely, the 

changes in the names of owners as they 

occur from time to time. 

‘A field book should be arranged so as to 
show the name of the owner of the property, 
the size of the lot, the size of the house, the 
number of stories . the aa the number of 
houses on the tax lot, the house number and 


the lot number, while the heading should 
show the section and block numbers and the 
street. There should be two columns for land 
value, so that the value for two years may be 
before the assessor. There should be about 
six columns for the total assessments for as 
many years. There should be a column for 
conveyances, one for mortgages, and a further 
column for remarks. The width of these col 
umns is a matter of convenience based on 
experience,” 


Geographical Assessment Rolls 

In 13 of the cities the assessors make up 
the assessment roll geographically either by 
lot and block system or consecutively along 
the streets; while 32 follow the alphabetical 
arrangement of the names of the owners of 
property in the city. 

“As the assessment work must necessarily 
be done by proceeding consecutively along the 
streets, it would appear that 13 cities have 
taken the easiest and most logical method of 
making the roll. All students of assessment 
work are agreed that a geographical assess 
ment roll is the most logical. It makes com 
parison of assessments easier and tends to 
result in that equality which is the aim of all 
assessors 

Unit System 

In 27 of the cities the unit system is used 
in assessing lots—that is, the value per front 
foot in a given street is determined, and 
then by simple mathematics the value of the 
various lots is determined by multiplying 
the width of the particular lot by the value 
of the front foot unit. Two other cities 
also use this method to some extent. Four 
cities use the value of a square foot as the 
unit. The assessors of the other cities do 
not report any rule. Here again students 
of assessments agree that the unit system 
is the best plan, as it is the only one which 
admits of convenient comparison of values 
throughout the city. 


Long and Short Lots 
Eight cities of the state have lots of the 
uniform depth of 100 feet; five, either 130 
or 132 feet; four, 120 feet, and two, 150 
feet. Where these standard lots exist, it is 
possible to use a rule for determining the 


I 
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value of lots which happen to be ger O1 
shorter than standard, by sing a table 


worked out in percentages of standard si 
and computing the value of 
shorter lots by multiplying by the percent 
ages. Fourteen cities use such a rule: two 
use the Hoftfman-Neill rule; two use the 


Somers rul 


le: one uses a combination of 
the various rules which were work 
after a consultation with the Cit ngineet 
and members of the Board of Assessors 
three cities have worked out special rules 
which fit local conditions, and three cities 


do not state what their rule 


Records of the Sizes of sagan: 


lhe assessors of 6 cities keep Is « 
the sizes of buildings 38 do 

“Your committee recommends 
sessors of the cities of the state that the 
employ a system which will furnis then 
with ready information in this particular as 
soon as_ feasible All buildings should be 
measured and the sizes recorded in the field 
books. When the sizes are nee a iratel 
recorded, it is not difficult to enter the size 
of new buildings as they may be erected. A 
card system by which all the detail f eacl 
parcel are recorded on a separate rd may be 


1S¢ ful ¢ 


found very 


True Consideration in Deeds 
In their suggestion for improvement in 
the system, 7 cities want the tru 
ation deeds or at least the information 
as to the actual consideration at the time 


of recording. Says the committe: 





“In the determination of value what can be 
a better guide than the knowledge of what its 
paid for property when sold True, there are 
forced sales which do not indicat t all the 
true value, and there are at times reasons why 
one man in a peculiar situation may pay more 
than a property may be worth; but, taking it 
by and large, there cannot be better indica 
tion of the value of property than what will 
ing buyers, who do not have t vill pay 
ind what willing sellers, who d t ‘ 
sell, will take for property 

“It is safe to say that the great f the 
transfers comply with the last ndition 
hese actual prices, however, are hidden fr 
the assessor under the nominal figure f ‘$1 
and other valuable consideratior The a 
sessor is charged with the duty of determining 
the values of property and is pre | trot 
the best information possible to ¢ e him in 
his work 

“State legislati n sl uld be det nad dl mak 
ing it possible for the assessors t ive this 
‘best of all’ guide to values. Objection has 
been raised to such a law on t! und that 
the assessor will be misled if he takes the true 
consideration in every ise. Ch mmiuttee 


eee 











ties the ssessors e elected n 
‘ e€ ap] nte¢ ties s e are 
. ‘ l me ir ipl ntec if SsSes ) 
e the whole time the \ i t 
¢ ns for trar I secure in the tenure of the office s : 
- they pertorm Satis! tory service 
Salaries and Appointment of Assessors they s ld be taken out of the political arena 
The salar ail 8 fs , nd mmuttee believes that the best wa 
as ae : lish this result would be by app 
‘ ussessors during good behavior and : 
; Wine of taxatine om és icine: atl not lecting them for a short tern 
inne wall ermstion toni Resolutions Adopted 
ensat lt ng t Che Committee on Taxation, from whos 
’ j 1 } ‘ 4 - ~ 
¢ i report the foregoing recommendations ar ' 
e Te 1 i ft ve s entire t t . j e ) 
: ; Ne ge . “pee on os quoted, consisted of Hon Lawson | urdy, 
R ent men ¢ ’ President of the New York City Depart 
the office he cit n New York. how t ment of Taxes and Assessments, chairman 
, a +} f A hod = a + - 1 
‘ nike those er state \layor George A. Brock, of Lockport, and 


respect Vote Salaries of assessors in the cities tion Frederick H. Waldorf, of New Ro 


ee vear to $000 ™ sin eniaislienlllinee Ulan the chell Before adjournment the Confer 
New York. There are 23 cities where t ence passed resolutions approving the rec 
laries BO! etl $500 per year, at ommendations of the committee in the mat 
ara : aa ; . gree ters of adequate tax maps; field books; geo 
58,000 \ssessors three of these tit graphical assessment rolls: the recording of 
iy the ild | e pay if the s time considerations for every deed, mort 
. one | his should be taken gage and lease; and the paying to assessors 
up | lly and the legislative authorities of the alr ae My ; : 
‘ Sager alee. ‘eine ’ of salaries sufficient to induce compete 
the matter men to give their entire time to the worl 





Progress in Billboard Regulation 


New Ordinances in New York and Denver—A Court 
Decision in Milwaukee 


FTER several months of careful to regulate on grounds of public beauty. 
study and a series of public hear In view of the doubtful legality of such 
ings, the New York City Alder regulation, New York City proposes to try 

manic Committee on Buildings, at the meet a different method, at least for the time 
ing of May 26, reported out an ordinance: being—the method of voluntary codpera- 
regulating billboards lhe Board of Al tion. The City Club has suggested an un 
dermen adopted it unanimously, and with _ official Outdoor Advertising Commission, 
the Mayor's approval it has now become ef composed of the Presidents of the Munici- 
fective pal Art Society, the Mural Painters of 
rhe original ordinance introduced by Al \merica, the Architectural League, the 
derman Curran was drawn by the Mayor's’ Real Estate Board and a representative 
Billboard Commission, and because of its each from the O. J. Gude Company, the 
provisions was vigorously opposed by the Van Buren and New York Bill Posting 
billboard interests. The City Club of New Company and the New York Edison Com 
York, which supported the ordinance, suc pany This proposition has been assented 
ceeded in bringing together the parties in to by the billboard interests, and it is prob 
the controversy and effected a compromis« able that such a commission will soon be 
which resulted in the adoption of the sub constituted and will voluntarily take up 
stitute ordinance such questions as copy of advertisements, 
The new ordinance contains many pro the artistic make-up of the structures and 
visions for the prevention of fire and other the manner of location in certain portions 
hazards, but omits provisions attempting of the city. 
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Summary of the New York Ordinance 


lhe provisions of the new ordinance are, “ape rhs 


4 in brief, as follows: 








’ s 
Existing billboards and roof signs must be eeds 
i registered with the Bureau of Buildings in the N 
ugh in which they are located vithin 250 
i No fees shall be harged ror e@x1s Q t ny be ile wi 
res, but future billboards must p f two-t S 
wing license fees: Ground stru ‘ $2 sides the 
| lid roof structures, $5; open work rf 
tures, SIO ‘\ ii i 
\ll new structures must be within the build vithin an ! 
{! ines Ss tne ! S I 
uture ground structures within the cit stible material 
| limits must be not over 12 feet in height, unless Every billboard 
rep! fed, when they may be 24 feet S 
iture solid roof signs are limited ¢ mect I tl 
eet in height, with a 6-foot setback, and S st be s 
leave a 7 foot clearance for ghting res N I] 
Chey must not interfere with fire escape nd t ot ile 
ust withstand a wind pressure of 30 pounds f inner plan 
per square foot . eA , . 
Future open-work roof signs may be erected for every 25 tet 
to a height of 50 feet on non-fireproof build gns struct 
ings and to 75 feet on fireproof buildings, but with the erati 
vered portions must not exceed 35 per cent ering 
I the irea prohi ited, i 
All signs across doors and windows are pt with other th 
hibited. of or sé¢ é 
he enlargement, relocation or material al \ny pers é 
teration of an existing sign places it under must furnis I $ Or 
the provisions of the new ordinance he will hold th 
Except where roof signs project beyond the ment sts occasion 
Iding line and above the roof or rn to persons or propert 
nd except where signs obstruct windows 01 through the erect 
loors, the ordinance is not retroactive billboard 
In addition te these principal provisions A Wisconsin Decision 
he re are minor regulations A ir inspection The power of cities to impose 1 ( 
numbering, repairing, etc., and fines for vi , at TIES hegre FG 
lations restrictions upon the p ) ill 
The Denver Ordinance boards was lately reaffirmed by th 
\fter long agitation Denver has passeda = S12 SUPT a ; ! 
billboard ordinance which the _ billboard we. Bill Posting | e pal ody uM 
companies have agreed to live up to Its a (14, Se apc nig: 
chief provisions are as follows — the Cours ES — 
All billboards must be licensed, and a vearl “nasi ag agg wand 
fee of one-half cent, due semi-annually, be a = ses 
paid for each square foot of front surface art have a tendency t port 
untained. Sworn statements showing th he opinio1 sust | 
number, location and size of billboards n provisions of a M sukee ordinant vhich 
tained must be presented within ten days afte ; : Bi os Soe Sadr ie ae 
' the passage of the ordinance in order to s« Pe. 8 Cees Space tom 2 = 
ure a license, and in case none are being of roof and coping signs, and ‘ 
iintained at the time the statement is filed the lower edge of billb ( 
li ense fee f $500 will be required for the than three fi et al d not ie +] —_— . eet 
rst year or any unexpired portion thereof Fas ec ‘. OEE aT 
The bottom of all structures hereafter mea the wage 7 Gio "- 
: erected must be at least two feet from the provide for the ren of bi 
round, and no billboard shall extend higher do not meet such requirement snd: which 
than 14 feet above the street grade or the require billboards within the | 
ground where it is located. A space of tw ; j é IES Ei IS) 
feet must be left between any structure r lot be constructed o ! a 
ind the billboard. The billboard must not ap ind so as to withstand ol 
proach nearer than to feet to the street line forty pounds to the square 1 rt Incident 
ley or right-of-way upon which it abuts liv. the court concludes that anv doubt a 


nor must it be nearer the street line than a a ae 1: a 
° ° . ; ‘ _ to the validitv o sucn < rd i ‘ 
: the building line of any building within 50 : : 
feet of it. resolved in its favor 
y 








Comparative Costs and Speeds of Rapid 
Transit Lines 
By John Vipond Davies 


Consulting Engineer, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 


HilX provision for new rapid transit 
railroad construction, whether un- 
dertaken by public funds or by pri 

vate capital, must be considered on prac- 
tical lines with consideration of the cost 
and value of the types of construction, con- 
centration of population and general to 
pography of the city and territory to be 
served. 
Generally speaking, it can be assumed 
that a properly built railroad track, whether 
on the surface, or viaduct or steel structure, 
or in a subway, is capable of doing only 
the same passenger business—or, in other 
words, can serve to operate the same num 
ber of persons per hour; and, further, that 
the operation and maintenance, including 
depreciation and all other charges, will, if 
a road is doing a reasonably full business, 
use up about 45 per cent of its gross in- 
come, the remaining 55 per cent being avail- 
able to pay the intere “st charges on the capi- 
tal invested. It therefore can readily be 
seen how important it is with light traffic 
to keep the cost of construction and equip- 


ment low, considering that for a complete 


operating structure, such as the Inter- 


Tyres oF STRUCTURE 


lrolley railroad in suburban district, either on public 
paving is required; complete with overhead trolley 


borough Rapid Transit Subway in New 
York, consisting in part of subway and 
part of elevated structure, it is necessary 
to haul more than 2,000,000 pay passengers 
per annum per mile of single track to meet 
fixed charges for structure and equipment. 
As an illustration, a road which would cost, 
for structure alone without equipment, say 
$500,000 per mile of double track, would 
have to haul at a 5-cent fare 910,000 pay 
passengers to pay interest charges on its 
expenditure for that structure, and, if 
equipment were included, would have to 
haul probably 1,400,000 pay passengers per 
annum. 

It will help materially in this considera- 
tion to have clearly stated the approximate 
relative costs of producing different struc- 
tures, and the following figures are given as 
average costs for construction of struc- 
tures and the installation of structural 
equipment, but without power or rolling 
stock. They do not include the value of 
property for rights of way or easement, and 
are given on the basis of constructing a 
double track railroad in each case, although 
reduced to the cost per mile of single track: 


Cost per 
Mile of 
Single Track 
roads or private right of way where no 
construction, track bonded; all in operat- 


ing condition : ‘ Rvp hGhes vad SON SON eRe se peeeeshieeseeets+eseeen $25,000 
lrolley railroad on city streets, including asphalt or granite * block pavement for width of tracks 

and 2 feet outside of tracks; complete with overhead trolley construction, track bonded; all 

in operating condition Se basd ane ren scene prsauesheabueeskate roe ee 41,500 
Underground trolley railroad in congested streets of a city, including necessary pavements, con 

duits, etc., and with reasonable allowance for changes of sub-surface improvements: 

I HE. Go rec vetabinatod adda kbee led Gn 60d ete COUR KESAUE USER ES eo dbbe reek ease pens eet eeeeakee Shs Gerdes 126,500 
Washingtor cera TEES OR pee ee ne FS MER ae 48,500 

Elevated railroad of a type and for the loading permissible to meet requirements of Public 

Service Commission; complete with stations, contact rail, ties and track; averages............ 113,000 
Railroad in open cut similar to Sea Beach Railroad of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, in 

trooklyn, where work is executed with steam shovel and with concrete walls; averaging cost 

of bridges and stations as part of the cost; complete with contact rail, ties and track; 

aver ages steers OOS pre nt era Fe ree. oe eee eee 225,000 
Railroad on masonry viaduct filled in with stone ball ast, similar to ‘struc cture now being erected 

on Queens Boulevard from Queensboro Bridge to Greenpoint, on Long Island, New York; f 

complete with stations, contact rail, ties and track; averages..............-seeesseeeeseeeeeeeess 330,000 
Subway such as the Fourth Avenue Subway, in Brooklyn, where work is unaffected by sub- 

surface improvements, where the digging is easy and can be done with steam shovel and under 

typical ideal conditions; complete with structural and track equipment; averages............ 402,000 
Subway such as the Broadway Subway now being constructed in New York City, where the 

work is very difficult and involves extreme interference with sub-surface improvements of all 

kinds, the support of street surface, trolley car tracks, underground trolley construction, etc. 

complete with structural and track equipment; averages............cceeeseseeeeeeeeetereresencs 1,190,000 
Iron-lined tube tunnels under waterways or below water level; co ents with structural equip- Ss ? 

ment and track; averages : reekanen 0+ ceWERSONSEVEeSESUSSEwELOS 2,700,000 
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In connection with the above table of 
costs, the difference in the first cost of con- 
structing improvements in a city like Wash- 
ington, where the soil is advantageous to 
excavate, where the streets are broad and 
where there is no difficulty in changing sub 
surface improvements, is in marked con- 
trast to the cost of executing similar work 
in a city like New York, where the material 
to be excavated is most difficult, where the 
streets are congested and where there are 
numerous and extensive subsurface im 
provements to be cared for. 


Speed of Operation 

In the matter of speed of operation of 
improvements under these varying condi- 
tions, it is well to bear in mind that for 
street surface railroads in congested por- 
tions of great cities the average speed does 
not exceed 8 miles per hour. In the less 
dense districts of a city this speed is in 
creased to II or 12 miles per hour, but the 
average speed for street trolley railroads 
in cities will not exceed 9% miles per hour. 
Similar electric trolley service in outlying 
districts on private right of way will aver- 
age somewhere between 12 and 15 miles per 
hour. Local service on elevated railroads 
or subways or in open cut, with stations 
approximately 1,200 feet apart, will operate 
at an average speed of about 15 miles per 
hour. Express service on subway or ele- 
vated railroads or in open cut, with express 
stops spaced about 2 miles apart, will oper 





rapid transit suburl 
at longer intervals 


ating speed ot 

lhe spacing of station 
rapid transit railroad is at 
ment of the district 


the general traveling 


the length between express 


time, to throw ine 


wurden onto the 


promote rs 18 to 


arge extent, reducii 


growth in outlying districts, no hig 
service should have stations at 1 


miles, in the territory immediately 
the concentrated commer: 
outlying suburban sections 








Basic Principles of Waterfront Development 
By Robert S. Gourlay* 


I believe that a city possessing a 
waterfront has a heritage of in 
calculable value for every citizen 

We believe that such a waterfront should 
be owned by the citizens in a corporate ca 
pacity—the fee simple rarely if ever pass- 
ing from them to private parties. 

We also believe that this great heritage 
should be administered for the fullest bene 
fit of every citizen individually and cor- 
porately from generation to generation. 


* Mr. Gourlay is the representative of the Toronto 
joard of Trade on the Board of Harbor Commis 
sioners of that city. This summary of general prin 
ciples is from an address by him before the National 
Conference on City Planning, at Toronto, May, 1914 


development, W 
oC stion and ever 


a waterfront heritage 


all citizens healthier, happiet 
from the stand] 


We also believe that di 
paid to making the 


if not profitable, 
ing or of such little cost to the 
large as to make the ce velopn €1 
worthy of civic support 
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TORONTO MASSE COPE « 7 
WATEPPRON if 
PLAN OF THE TORONTO HARBOR COMMISSIONERS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
rORONTO WATERFRONT , 
We believe that the development of a provide ample warehouse accommodation 
waterfront property, from a commercial where freight can be housed for a day or a 
standpoint, should provide a safe, commo- year when required, at lowest possible cost 


dious and deep harbor or waterway for the 
the 
shoals 


largest craft with 
draft, 


buoys and channels 


greatest possible 


eliminating and if possible 
We believe a proper development should 
provide ample dock accommodation with all 
modern passenger and freight handling fa- 
cilities, reducing to a minimum time and 
in operation, as far as practicable. 
should 


cost 


We believe such a development 


a> 
"Om - that x 
(Generar PLAN 


O28 AG DRA 


DR. JOHN NOLEN’S PLAN FOR THE EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ERIE, PA 
The similarity between the harbor problems and opportunities of Toronto and Erie is worthy of 
comment It will be observed that the two harbors are remarkably alike in contour, the one extending to 
the north and the other to the south of the respective cities 





insurance or handling. ; 
We believe that there should be coordi 

nation of steam-rail, water-borne and radial 

freight handling on every important dock; 

in a word, link up every railroad with all 

boats and all radial lines, so that the trans 

fer of a package or carload may be direct 

service with cartage or handling at smallest 

cost and with little or no interswitching de- 

ays and outlays. 


for storage, 


hd 
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We believe a modern development should 
provide a large central market in the heart 
of these transportation facilities for whole 
sale and retail distribution of food products 


service, and when link 





ercial developt nts lready ret 
provide most advanta 


manufacturing any product 
that is, the sale and distribution of all large or small scale 
products brought to the city by water, Also that in order to enc: 
steam or radial rail. ginner in the manufacturing fel 


Industrial Development 


days of great enterprises and 
We believe that the development of model factory pl 








plants should be 
waterfront property from an industrial plied with all th ilities a 
standpoint calls for the reclamation of all to, and floor space ther¢ fet 
lands that are otherwise marshy or waste rental rate 
places. Waterfront property should con \lso that provisio1 
sist of only deep water and good land. _ struction and repai ( 
Good land when made, if suitably situated borne craft. Industri 
for industries, should be provided with to manufacture the small 
odern highways, with rapid traction set or the largest inland freight 
vice, railway sidings to all roads, electrical steamer should be indi to the 
energy for light and power, drainage, watet opment of a waterf 
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Plans for an American Garden Suburb 
By Arthur C. Comey 
ILLERICA GARDEN SUBURB has - along approved lines 
been organized to take over and the Commission adopted 
develop along advanced lines a 57 covering four methods for 
acre estate at North Billerica, 21 miles from companies, of which the most 
Boston. This marks the first conclusive the Limited Dividen o1 
stage in bringing into existence in this  Partnershi \s the latter is ee! 
country the improved methods of housing this country, a detailed prospectus 
for workingmen proven so successful in pared for adapting it to Ameri 
England. For nowhere else in the United tions. Papers for incorporating a Limited 
States, so far as is known, have the fiv Dividend Company in Massachusetts wert 
essential elements—site-planning, limited drawn up.* 
number of houses per acre, wholesale op Since issuing these reports tl 
erations, limited dividend, and participation stead Commission has investigat 


by the residents—been combined in an un opportunity which has appeared { esta 
dertaking designed to meet the needs of the lishing such companies Of four ore of 
workman earning $12 to $20 per week. 


less immediate prospects, that 
The Billerica project is the first concrete 


was found to combine to an unusual degree 
application of the principles laid down by the conditions for as 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commission, 


uccesstul 


here the establishment of the $2 


which, since its appointment in 1911, has Boston & Maine repair shops, eat 1 14 
held as one of its chief purposes the estab with 1,200 operatives at pres¢ t 
lishment of improved housing for working mately 2,000 to 3,000, has created a grea 
men. But as the Court has decided that the demand for workingmen’s houses in a for 
Commission cannot engage in housing by merly rural communit Furthermore 
the direct use of public money, its attention er af . — 


has been turned to private undertakings 
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TENTATIVE STUDY FOR BILLERICA, MASS., GARDEN SUBURB 


Arthur C. Comey, Landscape Architect; Warren H. Manning, Advisory 
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there in 
lhis 


more 


manutacturers are locating 


order to utilize the supply of labor 
eans an influx of 10,000 people and 
establishment of a model comm 
the the 


roval and backing of the 


lhe 


unity 


neat lactory has unqualified ap 
officials of the 


workmen, 


l and 1S 


who desire, as much as the 


shops, 


o secure good living conditions 


| 


per annum, sulihcient to pay a 
charges rot chargeable to dey 


We 


ives demand for many hot es, « 


have here a combinati 


and low construction cost ind 
ipport of the Boston & Mains 
added assurance Of 1tS success IT 


Start Many operatives Nave i 
nified their intention of living o1 
lhe 57 acres held under option | 
taken over and a con ny 
ing as two of its directors the Supe 
tendent of the Boston & M e s S 
the President of the local Board 
vho has activel promoted thx 
ment of the suburb from the start \ 
tion will be turned over to a co-part 
society tor de velopment by that 
In another section houses will bé« 
right on installments, each owner taking 
ten per cent of value in stock 
section houses for rent will b 
in the fourth district the company will « 
struct special buildings as the demand arises 
for shops, lodgings, boarding houses, et 
Briefly stated, the company proposes t 
solve permanently the increasingly dithcult 
housing problem on the areas under its « 
trol—by elimination of specula f 
distributing the payments for the | 
wholesale operations, constructing | 
of durable materials, limiting the 
of houses per acre, sci ntific planning 
advanced garden suburb lines 
community buildings and plavgré 
ing out allotment gardens, and pt 





the formation of a co-partnership societ 




















) as yet cheap, though much of it has been 
exploited and is no longer attractive to the 
operatives 

Options were placed on a tract of 57 

. acres, favorably located, adjoining the 
North Billerica station and the present vil 
lage center, where schools and other pub 
lic buildings make immediate development 
possible rhis lies less than a mile from 
the shops, and, furthermore, a free work 
ingmen’s train carries the men directly 
from the North Billerica station into th 
works The cost of this property 1s fat 
below that demanded by real estate oper 
ators farther from the works and with 
much less attractive surroundings. 

The accompanying plan of the tract 
shows the proposed type of development 
along advanced garden suburb lines, with 
an average of five to six families per acr¢ 
Of special esthetic value are the river front 
age and a large grove of pines in the south 
vest section The underlying gravel and 
sand furnish abundant material for con 
crete construction, and greatly simplify th 
grading of roads and sanitary problems 
Water is already piped upon the estate, sup 
plying sixteen houses, now in the southeast 
corner, which yield an income of $1,600 

Vines and Flowers 

vs. Rubbish Heaps 

In the rear of the post 

: office at Checotah, Okla., 
there is a tiny lot that has 
become a beauty spot in 
the central business dis 
trict. Not long ago it 

: was covered with piles of 
rock and other débris ac 
cumulated from the de- 
struction of old buildings 
and the erection of a new 
one. A few minutes’ la- 
bor daily for a short time 
has transformed the rub- 
bish heap into an attrac 
tive little garden space. BACK OI 
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RELIEF MAP OF HARBOR AND WA I FRONT, OAKLAND, CAI 


IEVELOPMENT 


What the City Planning Exhibits Have 
Accomplished in California 


By Charles Henry Cheney 


Secretary, San Francisco Exhibit and Oakland City Planning Committee 


SHOWING PROPOS 





1] hi \merican and For ippropriated a proportionate sum for the 

eign Cit which was pre cost of bringing the exhibition out fro1 

pared last f the Am« City New York and for making local drawings 
Bureau for the city « New York, came to show its application to the local problems 
directly across the continent f1 Jersey With the aid of the Alameda County Su 
City to Oakland. This exhibition was shown  pervisors, a great relief map or model of 
in Oakland’s new City Hall. which for this the East Bay water front, 26 feet long 


purpose was thrown open for the first time 


to the public \fter ten days°in Oakland 


the exhibition was shown in San Francisco 
for eleven days early i \pril, and in Los 
Ange les for ten davs at the end ot yril 





Much of the great interest and education 
which these exhibits have given the Pacific 


Coast is directly due to the farsightedness 
and enterprise of the Oakland Commercial 


(lub, im raising the necessary funds to make 


their coming possible and in securing for 


their city the first date after the metropoli 
tan district 


[ nquestionably the exhibits have done 


»] 


much to visualize to all the conimunities 


i 
California what city planning actually 
means—that it is something: more vital, 


] 


more fundamental, than just putting on the 


trimming, as in the old “city beautiful” idea 

Che Oakland exhibit was organized and 
held by the five cities on the east side of 
San Francisco Ba Oakland, 
\lameda, Piedmont and Richmond. Each 


Berkeley, 


[38] 


as made and exhibited to show the cor 
mon problem in harbor development \s 
harbors are about the greatest factor in th: 
building up of any seaport city, the dem 
onstration here made of the necessity fort 
unity of action, in the five contiguous cities 
on the east side of San Francisco Bay, be 
The exhibit also brought 
forth the necessity for uniting in the solu 


came very clear. 


tion of the other great city planning prol 
lems of these cities, such as water, parks, 
ind transportation, upon the 


which the ultimate growth of the cities cd 


solution otf 


pends. 

\lready ordinances for the creation of 
city planning commissions are under cot 
sideration in all these five cities and in Los 
(Angeles. During the time of the exhibi 
tion there, San Francisco finally passed a1 
ordinance establishing a permanent City 
Planning Commission. The presence of 
such conclusive evidence as shown in the 
exhibit undoubtedly had much to do with 
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the final vote, as most of the San Francisco Oakland and S cis 
Supervisors visited it just before the mat trathe conges 
ter was settled. Mr, John | | athrop the serious to he r 
Director of Exhibits for the American City than superfi 0 ¢ 
Bureau, also gave convincing testimony at exhibits, but whicl 
the final meeting of the Board as to the times in the 
progress of the city planning movement i One most strik 
the United States. the exhibition 
q The great difficulty in the other cities Engineer of Sar 
seems to be that their charters made no pr: showed that out ( 
vision for city plan é 
ning commissions, 
. and hence they will 
have to be. estab- _ ° _ aia > 
ee iy ag The City Planning Exhibit id 
isory form: only, Helped the Community ed 
intil proper bills . t ( I 
can be passed by the The recent City Planning 1 
Legislature next was a great thing for San Fra ¢ 
spring and it was afi thing to have it 
The chief thing jer 
nh, Vot on lid if ampress p tite ” 
that the exhibits : ; the he 
seemed to demon- munuy tne great value of planning country ? 
strate was the prac- ahead, but it also showed clearly t IInd ‘ 
ticability, efficiency eficiency of business methods 1 greatest 
and common sense meek. complished 
of the city planning ‘ or l ¢ 
idea. “Seeing is be We must look further ahead w the 
lieving,” and when city’s activities, and city planning 
the business men save any city much of the costly lal I ght 
ind city officials of of wholesale alterations 1S ni 
these communities ERC eC ee ents 
ound before them --% , r tne 
the actual results in ! was very much interested in tl Oakl 
two hundred cities exhibit, and believe that the n 
of the world, there ment for city planning here received that 
was no denying the great impetus from the enthusiasm of eople sa 
re mendous impor- the thousands who saw it hit 
tance or concrete rt ( ( ( 
value of municipal James Rotpn, Jr., ther 
forethought. Vavor of San Francis attendances 
Oakland took ad- count otf t 
intage of the ex- S101 hat ( 
j hibition to bring out th 
the great need she has of parks, having only tainly there be se the 
ig acres for this purpose, where the avet and on the one free da 
age for other important cities of the Coast that some 12,000 visitors attend 
is some 1,300 acres. While the biggest net 
‘ \lameda and Berkeley laid most empha to improvement clubs and other 
sis on the development of the water front ganizations which attended in bodies 
tide land ceded to them by the last Legis is no question that city officials g 
lature. Berkeley also brought out the ob- in the practical demonstration of 
vious location for a splendid civic center, in their problems. Certain it is that not a 
where she now owns the frontage on the day went by that the exhibits we ut 
two sides of a great possible public square, tended by these servants of the co I 
facing the City Hall. from all departments, many of wh 1e 
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Work of City Officials Made Easier 

It was my pleasure to examine with 
much interest and instruction the ex- 
hibit displayed here under the aupices 
of the American City Bureau in Oak- 
land and San Francisco. I need not say 
that I sincerely believe work of this 
kind has a very valuable influence in 
educating citizens to the need of proper 
public improvements. The work of city 
officials is made much easier if the pub- 
lic have a proper understanding of the 
improvements necessary to make the 
city more habitable, and to contribute t 
the welfare of the community. 

M. M. O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
City Engineer of San Francisco. 
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therefor has proved itself the most effective 
yet found. No amount of agitation by com- 
mittees in our chambers of commerce or 
even city councils can create a public senti- 
ment comparable with the enthusiasm 
aroused by showing what has actually been 
done in the many cities of this country and 
Europe. 

So clearly was this demonstrated that a 
movement is now on foot in California to 
organize a somewhat similar housing ex- 
hibit, showing plans and terse statements 
of cost of workingmen’s dwellings, garden 














again and again with evident interest. 

lhe communities which have given these 
city planning exhibitions can feel justly 
proud of their enterprise and the effect on 
the citizens individually. No thinking per- 
son could look upon such an array of con- 
structive municipal work and not go home 
with a better and more hopeful idea of the 
improvements of his city. City planning 
arouses and cultivates new civic fore 
thought and civic pride, and wherever these 
exhibits go they are bound to give impetus 
to greater and more intelligent thought for 
the whole community. 

The exhibition method of demonstrating 
our civic problems and suggesting remedies 





No Work More Stimulating and 
Fruitful 


I congratulate the Oakland City Plan- 
ning Committee upon the purposes and 
the effectiveness of its exhibit. I am 
thankful for the educational value of 
such effort. There is no work more 
stimulating and more fruitful than that 
which aims to establish in us a proper 
sense of responsibility to future genera- 
tions. City planning is a high expres- 
sion of this ideal. I am glad to see that 
we are beginning to understand the real 
significance and worthfulness of such a 
movement. 

BENJAMIN IpE WHEELER, 

President, University of California. 


City Planning an Important Fac- 
tor in Municipal Progress 


City planning has become an import- 
ant factor in the progress of American 
cittes. Oakland has had recently con- 
crete evidence of the importance of city 
planning through an exhibit which was 
made here for ten days, and which at- 
tracted thousands of citizens. The good 
effect of this exhibit was manifested in 
a broadening of popular interest in civic 
matters, and in increasing the concern 
of public officials in city problems. Al 
together the exhibit proved of great 
benefit in stimulating a desire for knowl- 
edge of the best methods of treating 
problems for the future. 

City planning means that the condi- 
tions which prevailed in the past shall 
be corrected, and that our cities shall 
meet the difficulties before us with a 
better understanding of the methods of 
permanent improvement on harmonious 
lines of municipal growth. 

FRANK E. Morr, 
Mayor of the City of Oakland. 




















cities, and the best types of tenements, in 
an effort to educate the public to demand, 
and the owners and builders to profit by, 
the building of better houses. This is, in 
deed, the great problem of society in our 
cities. Most of the delinquencies, crimes 
committed, and hospital cases in big cities 
come from overcrowded housing conditions, 
and it is probable that not until some such 
simple visualization of successful and prof- 
itable housing can be shown the owners, the 
builders, and the public, will much be ac 
complished to solve the general housing 
problem in America. 
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An Analysis of the Chief Causes of Fires 
By W. E. Longley 


State Fire Marshal, Indiana 


HE most frequent cause of fires, as 
observed by the Statistical Division 
of the Department of the Indiana 

State Fire Marshal during 1913, is sparks 
from chimneys falling on shingle roofs 
Seven hundred and fourteen such fires 
caused a loss of $236,408 last year. Non 
combustible roof construction would have 
saved this amount. No city should permit 
any new building to be covered or any old 
building to be recovered with combustible 
roofing. The shingle roof is a dangerous 
fire hazard. Flying embers fall on distant 
shingle roofs and start isolated fires in 
numbers that no fire department can con- 
trol. 

Che defective flue is the cause second in 
frequency, and is inexcusable. Careful and 
frequent examination of all flues and the 
correction of defects by owners and occu- 
pants of property would eliminate this 
cause. Flues that are cracked by settling 
foundations, disintegrating mortar and 
crumbling bricks leave space for sparks to 
escape If flues are lined with flue tile, this 
danger will be done away with. 

he 1,006 lightning losses in Indiana 
during 1913 caused a property damage of 
$864,221. There has been much discussion 
of the value of lightning rods. Statistics 
in Indiana and other states furnish evidence 
that the lightning rod, properly placed, is 
certain protection from lightning. Only 
three or four total losses in buildings 
equipped with lightning rods occurred in 
Indiana last year. In these instances, 
where an examination was made, it was 
found that the rods were not properly 
placed, or that, as in one instance, they had 


been in service thirty years without re} 


In Germany the government exai 


lightning rods each spring. During th 
year destruction of property worth a 
million dollars would have been pri 


by the proper rodding of buildings 
diana farms, 


No stronger argument for the resp 


bility of a man to his neighbor and 


community can be found than the fact 
Indiana’s 1913 report shows 605 fires that 


originated from adjoining buildings 
If a man 
} 


caused a loss of $562,331 


ing to hazard his own property 


na 


ting dangerous conditions to exist 
premises, it is clearly the duty of the st 
to secure the correction of these conditio1 
in order to protect the interests of the cor 


munity. 
[Three hundred and sixty fires and 


of $28,000 were due directly to the care le Ss 


nd 


handling of matches. One hundred 


fifty-two of these fires were caused | 
dren playing with matches he 

anywhere” match has justly earned th 
of the “criminal” match 
causes the destruction 


- 


life and serious injury 


1 


i 


( 


Its careless 


Gasoline explosions caused 274 fires 


a loss of $119,000, 128 of them being 


] 


a 


lt 


1°71 
“hi 


B 


the careless use of gasoline stoves. Seve 


ot these losses were accompant d by 1 


life and serious injury. The chief i 


; 
‘ 


cause of fires in stores is the gasoline 


plosion, which shows the nec« ssity Io! 
pliance with the standard for gasoline 
age. 


] 


ex 


col 


Sparks from locomotives caused the 


gest single loss in the State during the 


1 
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A TUMBLE-DOWN BUILDING DEMOLISHED BY THE INDIANA STATE FIRE MARSHAL 
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DILAPIDATED BLACKSMITH SHOP AND OLD SHED TORN DOWN BY ORDER OF INDIANA 
4 STATE FIRE MARSHAL 
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THE HOURS OF GREATEST FIRE-DANGER TO SHINGLE ROOFS 
' Out of 1,671 dwelling-house fires in Indiana from May 1 to October 10, 191 
ks from chimneys falling on shingle roofs his chart shows the distril 
ir of the day Notice the great increase between 11 and 12 A. M 
(he total number of fires from this cause _ tive fire prevention campaign in these cities 
was 231, and the damage $579,680. It has Prohibiting the sale of fireworks is the most 
been declared that all methods for preven- effectual method of preventing Fourth of 
tion of flying sparks from a locomotive are July fires. 
too expensive to be used. No expense he Indiana State Fire Marshal law re¢ 
should be spared to find some practicable quires that a fire drill shall be held in « 
means of eliminting this fire cause public school at least once a month, and it 
Of the 6,209 reports received, 1,488 fires, has been demonstrated that these fire drill 

or 24 per cent, were given as of unknown are of service in preventing loss of lif 
origin. Experienced fire chiefs determine The educative value of Fire Preventior 
accurately the cause of fires; some chiefs Day has also been shown. The newspapers 
report only 8 or 9 per cent as of unknown _ have furnished the chief medium for dir¢ 
origin. Two hundred and fourteen fires ing the attention of the citizens to fire pre 
were of suspicious origin. A wholesome vention. A weekly bulletin of informatior 

a local effect follows prosecutions for arson has been furnished to all newspapers in the 

j lor six months of the history of one In- _ state. 

diana county there was not a fire of “un There were 119 “tear-down” orders i 

4 known” origin. This happy condition pre- sued during the year in regard to old and 

k vailed following the arrest of two well- dilapidated buildings. Some of these hav: 
known men of the county-seat on charges een replaced with modern buildings of 


of arson. Insurance men generally declared 
that this county had had the highest moral 
hazard in the state. 

Dwelling house fires constitute 52 per 
cent of the total number in the state. Most 
: of these are due to faulty construction or 
carelessness, and are preventable. The 
cities of more than 4,000 population have 
53 per cent of the number of fires, and bear 
52 per cent of the state's loss. It is be- fires are often started. When suct 
lieved, therefore, that the Indiana fire loss ings are occupied they become an additio1 
will be most speedily reduced by an effec- menace to life and limb 


good construction, which have increased 
property values in that locality and added 
to the taxable property in the co 


ee Pe ee ee ee 


The department receives frequent requests 
for the inspection of dangerous structures 





Vacant dilapidated buildings are an ope 


invitation to tramps, loiterers and mischi 


ous persons, through whose careless! 
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THE SALEM FIRI Ar ITS HEIGH!1 
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a AFTER THE FIRE IN SALEM, MASS., JUNE 25, 1914 





Motor Apparatus for City Fire Departments 








ROBINSON HOSE AND CHEMICAL CAR IN USE IN SOMER\ 


SERVICE TRUCK, MOTOR EQUIPPED BY ADDITION <¢ 


POPE CAR, BUILT FOR THE CHIEF OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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WATER SUPPLY 








The editors are glad to recewe photographs and data for possible use in this department from municipal 
officials, water works superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers or others having interesting 
information on water supply subjects. 


A Symposium on Water Meters 


T the recent annual convention of 
the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia, the subject 

which elicited the most prolonged and live- 
ly discussion was that of water meters. 
\mong the problems propounded for the 
“Question Box” session were such phases 
of the subject as: 

Do water meters increase, or decrease, 
cost of water supply to consumers? 

Should meters register cubic feet, or gal- 
lons? 

How 1s the cost of installation and main- 
tenance of meters borne? 

What is the most economical method of 
reading meters? 

From the stenographic report of the dis- 
cussion there has been compiled, for the 
benefit of THe AMERICAN City’s readers, 
the following symposium of a few of the 
typical replies: 

More Than Seventy Per Cent Save Money 

We have taken the actual records of several 
hundred cases from our old flat rate system, 


and compared them with the same places under 
the meter system. We find that 71 or 72 per 
cent of the consumers who go from flat rate 
to meter rate save money. On our side of the 
ledger we make that up from the other 28 or 
29 per cent. Thus we break even as a depart- 
ment, but over 70 per cent of the people actu- 
ally save over the old flat rate—A. A. Reimer. 
Superintendent Water Works, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Residences with Servants Generally Pay More 


Plants where we have made investigations 
show these results: To big hotels, saloons 


and large consumers generally, the change . 


from flat rates to meters ordinarily increased 
the cost of water; families who have servants 
in the house generally pay more, and those 
who handle their own spigots pay less. 
I would therefore say that it depends largely 
upon the community. In a community of 
workingmen’s houses—unless your meter 
rates are minimum or extremely high—I be- 
lieve that water rents will be cut down by put- 
ting in meters. On the other hand, in resj- 
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dences where there are servants who are care 
less, and who let the spigots run most of the 
time, failing to report leaky plumbing, etc., the 
consumer is going to pay more for the water 
metered.—J. N. Chester, H. and M. E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Consumers Asked for Meters 

That the installation of meters decreases the 
price to consumers might be indicated from 
the fact that the people voluntarily asked for 
meters four years ago. We have 16,000 meters 
Up to recently we had no right to put a meter 
on unless the consumer asked for it. Most 
people have had experience with gas, electric 
and other kinds of meters, and are naturally 
prejudiced against the meter; but after 8,000 
had them in and got to talking around to their 
friends, in the last four years we put in 2,000 
a year, the consumers voluntarily asking for 
them. The cost of installation is charged up 
to construction of the plant. 

The benefit to the water plant is from the 
fact that most of the water is being paid for. 
We now have a total of 25,000 meters, and 
though we are furnishing per capita about 90 
to 95 gallons per day, we are not pumping as 
much water as we did ten years ago when the 
city was some 40,000 less than now in popula- 
tion. I really believe that metering has re- 
duced the consumption approximately 4,000,000 
gallons per day.—Wirt J. Wills, Superinten 
dent Water Works, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Department Should Furnish the Meters 


As to the ownership of the meters, I think 
that the department should furnish the meters. 
It is a question whether they should chi wee 
rental to the consumer. That is optional; but 
in some places the department furnishes the 
meter and charges a rate sufficient to cover the 
cost and maintenance of the meter. I do not 
believe the department should maintain meters 
against frost or freezing; I think the consumer 
should pay the cost of that, because it is often 
due to his neglect that a meter freezes. I be- 
lieve the department should furnish the meter 
and should ch:z urge a nominal amount to main- 
tain the meters in good repair. I believe the 
ordinary domestic consumer will save, over a 
$16 or $18 flat rate, $4 or $5 every year by the 
use of meters, and, on the other hand, that the 
department will save in consumption and 
wasted water—C. W. Wiles. Secretary Dela- 
ware Water Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
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Four Per Cent on $1,000,000 

In the city of Syracuse the meter rate has 
een reduced to 12 cents per 100 cubic feet. 
lhe consumer pays for the meter. The de 
partment charges the repairs to the consumer. 
lt ought to be self-evident that the consumer 
will save by purchasing water at that rate. 
Kut there is one other important saving: On 
the conduit line at the outset the estimated 
cost was $1,000,000, or something less than 
that. Fifteen years following the installation 
of the first conduit a second one had to be 
built at a cost of, say, another million dollars 
lt is estimated that in 1925 an additional con- 
duit, or additional supply, will be necessary. 
our per cent on $1,000,000 means $40,0C0 a 
vear saved to the taxpayers; so that while the 
consumer saves from his water payment the 
city budget is also saving a large item in in- 
terest charges per year every year that an- 
other conduit is postponed, due to the saving 
1f water through meters.—H. C. Hodgkins, 
( E., Syracuse, N. Y 


} 


Capacity Charge and Output Charge 

We supply a meter for every service. We 
make two charges on our supplies; the first 
charge being a capacity charge, or the charge 
we make whether we furnish any water or 
not; the second charge is the output charge, 
or the cost of supplying the water used. The 
first charge on a %-inch meter is $1.50 for 
six months. It represents the cost of main- 
taining the service, interest on investment, 
cost of reading meters, etc. The second charge 
is 6 cents per 100 cubic feet, and represents the 
ctual cost of supplying the water.—E. / 
Parker, Superintendent Water Works, Madi 
son, Wis. 


A Saving in Investment as Well as in 
Water Bills 


It is not a question only of what the con- 
sumer saves on his water bill, but also as to 
what is saved in the way of additional invest- 
ment in the plant. At Atlantic City some years 
ago the consumption per capita was from 250 
to 260 gallons. After meters had been installed 
two years this consumption was cut down to 
50 or 60 gallons per capita. We postpone: dan 
investment of more than a quarter of a million 
dollars for a number of years, and the saving 
in coal alone at the pumping station more than 
paid the cost of installing meters. 

\t the plant with which I am now connected 
we are furnishing a large population just inside 
and outside of the city of Pittsburgh. We 
are on a meter basis exclusiv ely, or practically 
so. Our consumers are paying less at the rate 
of 20 cents per 100 cubic feet than the people 
in Pittsburgh who have corresponding prop- 
erties are paying on a flat rate. Pittsburgh 
has a nominal rate of 18 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons, or 13% cents per 100 cubic feet, but is 
selling water to less than 10 per cent of its 
domestic customers by meter. In this case the 
meter rate is doubtless too low for the cost of 
the service, but when the city does go on to a 
meter basis, as it must in the not distant 
future, and has increased its meter rate to a 
reasonable figure, the great majority of those 
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cam Gan {7 
now paying on a flat rate basis will sa 
money, and the reduction in waste will 
terially reduce the expense of operating 
city’s plant besides deferring large inves 
tor increase in plant This is a crete 
tration of the saving to be effected 
troduction of meters, and, as shown, tl 
ing is not alone in the reductt wate 
but a material part of the saving of in 
which would be necessary if it wert 
the meters.—H. C. Hawi nera ’ 
tendent, Pennsylvania |l ate? nif 
kinsburg, Pa. 
Economy of Metering Well Supplies 

We are to-day operating about 1,800 m« 
The consumer pays for the first installati 
and after that we pay all repairs. If that met 
for any reason wears out or becomes useless 
we install another meter at our own cos 
consumer pays for one installation only We 
ind the result very satisfactory 

Our revenue is falling off in most cases 
where meters have been installed; but the fall 
ing off in revenue has been amply compensated 
by the saving in the cost of additional instal 
lation and in the consumption of water. We 
pump from well supplies, and the securing « 
this water is expensive, so that we think 
wise to keep down the consumption and 
paid for what we are actually serving. Our 
rate is 17 cents per 100 cubic feet. We 
use the term gallons because of the troubl 
computing quantities, therefore we é ing 
cubic feet as a basis, and 17 cents per 100 cubic 
feet is the maximum charge with a disc i 
IO per cent. The first 35,000 feet consume 11 
a month is charged at 17 cents, the secor oor 
feet at 15 cents, and so on down to 9 cent 
the large consumers. Our consumption is onl 
ahout 60 gallons per day per capita er 
R. McFarland, General Manager Tampa ll ate? 


Works Co., Tampa, Fla 


Reduced Pumpage and Increased Revenue 


We have something like 18 
which we have something over 
We furnish the meter free and 


repair without cost to the cons 
reduced our pumpage someth 
cent in the last five years, an 


revenues 25 to 30 per cent 
Commissioner of Wate H 
Tenn. 
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All Services Metered, and a Flat Rate 
Within the past year we succeeded i 
ing out the last 1,000 unmetered ser 


has had a very remarkable effe 
tion of our pumpage. For 
1913 we had an average daily 1 


ve years 


ncreas¢ 


previous year of from 3,000,000 to 


gallons a day. This was cut 


gallons per daily average last 


increase in our revenue pet 
was $3.08. In other words, in 
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million 
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$53,000 more for the same amount 


as compared with 1912. This 
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or department. Our rate is 442 cents per 100 
cubic feet. We have no minimum or service 
charge. We have 50,000 consumers that do not 
pay more than $5 a year; 13,000 that pay $2 
a year. This is only made possible from the 
fact that we have too large consumers that pay 
50 per cent of the entire assessment, otherwise 
we could not afford to furnish water at the 
same rate. We have some that do not pay more 
than so cents a year. The people in the city of 
Milwaukee have been educated that the small 
consumer has the same rights and should get 
the same rates for water as the man that 
makes beer out of it—//. P. Bohmann, Super 
intendent Municipal Water Works, Milwauke: 
i is 


A Record of 1,917 Meters 


\t Waterloo we have 4,600 consumers and 
1,500 meters. The meter rate is 25 cents per 
100 cubic feet. On the old flat rate the average 
was $15 a year. Out of the last 1,917 consum- 
ers who were changed from flat rates to 
meters, for 97 of that number the rates remain 
the same, for 1,106 the rate was reduced an 
average of $3.43 a year, for 714 the rate was 
increased an ave —_ of $4.80; making a total 
decrease for the 1,106 consumers $3,800.68 ; the 
total increase ob the 714 consumers $3,429.39, 
or a total loss on 1,917 meters of 19.4 cents per 
annum each. In 1910 we had 3,100 consumers, 
and our pumpage was 526,000,000 gallons per 
annum. In 1913 we had 4,600 consumers, and 
the pumpage was 499,000,000 gallons.—G. Shoe- 
maker, Secretary Waterloo Water Works, 
Waterloo, la 


Increased Population, Decreased Pumpage 

Years ago in Columbus we could scarcely 
pump the water as fast as they could use it. 
We arbitrarily made a rule that we would in- 
crease the flat rate 100 per cent and the people 
could take their choice—accept the new rate or 
go on the meter rate of 6 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons. In 1901 the then superintendent of the 
water works department reported that it was 
pumping 21,000,000 gallons per day. The city 
of Columbus, according to the 1900 census, had 
126,000 people; in 1910 it had 182,000 people. 
| reported for 1913 a pumpage of 17,500,000 
gallons, as against the 1900 report of 21,000,000 
gallons. We have something like 30,000 con- 
sumers in the city, and we have a fraction over 
)2? per cent of these metered. 

There is no question about it, we could not 
go back to the old flat rate. If we did we 
would have to simply impound more water 
and make provision, at an enormous expense, 
to meet that increased demand. I really can- 
not see any side to this question but the meter 
side.—Jerry O'Shaughnessy. Superintendent 
Water Works, Columbus. Ohio. 

A Practical Demonstration 

I do not see how any town can ever think of 
selling water by the old flat rate. Everybody 
in Richmond was at first opposed to meters, 
because they said people did not use water 
enough to keep their premises clean, and that 
the question of saving waste was simply 
imagination on the part of the head of the 
water department. On one occasion, to test it, 


had four houses supplied from an 8-inch tap 
under So pounds pressure. Our rate was at 
that time I5 cents per 1,000, with no scale. | 
put a first-class meter on that tap to demon- 
strate to our city council that they were mis- 
taken and not the waterworks people. The 
meter was started at 3 o'clock on the 3Ist day 
of July. I sent for the man who set the meter, 
and said to him, “Go down there now on the 
jist day of August, which will make it just 
thirty-one days, and bring me a report of that 
meter.” He brought it back to me, and | 
looked at it. The meter read cubic feet. I put 
it into gallons, namely, 456,000 gallons of water 
for four houses in thirty-one days. That is 
going some! The rates they were paying at 
that time were $3.38, $2.38, $2.88 and $3.25, re- 
spectively, per quarter. We have never had 
an excess bill over half a dozen times in three 
years for any one of those houses. They 
are all getting water now for $2 for three 
months and using 13,500 gallons. There is a 
difference between the flat rate and the meter 
rate—E. E. Davi - aa rintendent Iater 
Vorks, Richmond, } 


Noisy Meters pate Due to Faulty Piping 

We have had quite a number of complaints 
of noisy meters, and in fully nine out of every 
ten cases we find that the fault is not in the 
meter direct, but is due to the faulty con- 
struction of the piping system in the house, 
which simply acts as a telephone or vibrator, 
carrying the noise all over. When we get 
complaints of that kind we send a man around 
io investigate. He puts a few pieces of felt 
between the pipes and their supports, and then 
there is no more trouble from noisy meters. 
In the few cases where the noise is directly 
attributable to the meter, on investigation we 
tind that something has gone wrong, usually 
in the gearing, which allows more play than 
there should be to the working parts. A. 4. 
Reimer, Superintendent Water !lorks, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Cubic Feet or Gallons 

It strikes me that reading meters in gallons 
is a very cumbersome method, and that the 
trouble connected with reading meters would 
be multiplied if you figured them all by gallons. 
For the last few years we have used cubic feet 
instead of gallons. Our original rate was 25 
cents per 1,000 gallons. I found that 20 cents 
per 100 cubic feet less 10 per cent was practic- 
illy equal to 25 cents per 1,000 gallons, with a 
slight difference in favor of the consumer. It 
works very satisfactorily indeed, and eliminates 
all the trouble that you will have if you work 
t out by gallons.—C, Ii’. Wiles, Superinten- 
dent Delaware Water Company, Delaware, 
{ hio. 


To Economize Time in Reading Meters 

We read 5,600 meters in thirty-six hours by 
two men last month. From the time we started 
reading those meters until the bills were ready 
was seven days. The meters are located on the 
sidewalk. We have mostly straight meters, all 
set at the curbstone, with 24-inch covers on 
the meter boxes and 18-inch extensions on the 
meter. There is no box to open. There is a 
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small center cap on a large top We use a has been done where the seals were left i 
20-inch concrete box. In the center of the tact. We put a small change gear on that will 
large top there is a small cover 6 inches make the dial register forward whether 
square, and in reading that a small stick is set in the line of forward motion or backwa 
used, about 18 inches long, with an iron shoe motion. When we found that the reading 
on the end of it. All that is necessary is to were dropping off, and’ suspected that the « 
leave that center cap so that you can see the sumer might be reversing his meter, wi 
dial. We never leave the caps down, becaus« letting him know anything about it we 
they are protected by the iron top. It is gen one of these reversing gears, so that he cat 
erally a question of reading only one figure continue to reverse his meter but it still reads 
We use the card system entirely for preserv forward.—Morris R. Sherrerd. City Enginee 
ing the reading. These cards are distributed Newark, N. J. 
according to routes, and when they are taken 

ut they are thrown in route form in their Keeping the Meters Repaired 
consecutive number, so that a man can carry 
these cards in his hand, just slipping one over We have had some meters in service sit 
the other so that he can easily refer to the 1874. After having registered probably 28,00 
former reading. We never read the odd feet, 000 to 30,000,000 cubic feet of water, | | 
we just read the nearest hundred, so that on had them taken out and repaired; they t 
the ordinary house service it is generally started off again, with a good prospect 
necessary to read only one figure. lasting for many years more. If a meter is 

We are troubled very little with moisture installed where it has a nice, gradual run of 
under the glass. I think two years ago last water, say 25,000 feet a month, it will last 
February in the extreme cold weather we had for a long time; but if you run off 25,000 { 
a little trouble with moisture; but we carried in a couple of hours that will use it up faster 


an extra man who broke the moisture loose 
It possibly reduced the record a little at that 
time; but very seldom do we have any trouble 
with moisture —W’. S. Cramer (C. E.,), Super- 
intendent Lexington Hydraulic and Manufac- 
turing Company, Lexington, Ky 


A Device to Prevent Fraud 
It strikes me that in this meter discussion 
perhaps it might be well to give you the benefit 
of a new arrangement that has been worked 
out by one of our men to be used in case the 
consumer resorts to the practice of reversing 
the meter, which we have sometimes found 
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I have a meter that was put in us 
years ago; 14,000,000 cubic feet of water iS 


run through it and it is perfect yet. I hav 


other meters that were put in about the sam 
time, and which pounded themselves to pieces 
in four or five years. It all depends upon thx 
class of service that the meter is 
pairs to meters are made so gradually that we 
do not feel the cost: we fix them up as we g 


put on. Re 


along: make new pistons, new discs, or what 
ever is necessary to renew the working parts 
so that we make a new meter out of the old 
one every four or five years.—P. IVal W 
sas City, Mo 





The Use of Large Street Traps in the 
Elimination of the Fly Pest 


By A. E. 


Chapman 


City Fly Catcher, Redlands, Cal. 


ANY questions have been asked 
about the work of making Redlands 
a flyless town. The by 
which this has been accomplished is the 
faithful and wide use of a large fly trap, 
invented and manufactured by the writer, 
and shown in the pictures here reproduced. 
The first of these traps set out on the 
street attracted much attention. In a few 
weeks practically every store in the city 
had from one to six of the traps placed in 
front of its property, and hundreds had 
been put in service in the rear of residences 
and around barns, outhouses, etc. 
In order to organize this effort, an asso- 


means 


ciation was formed to cooperate with the 
Board of Health, and funds were raised by 
popular subscription to place the work on 
a permanent rhe pted 
the position of “Official Fly | atcher,”’ with 
the duty of seeing that all traps in the busi 
district baited 
regular intervals, and a 


basis writer 


acct 


+ 


ness were and cleaned at 


few months later 
the office was made a city one 

An extensive campaign was carried out 
to eliminate breeding places of flies. Own 
ers of stables were tequired to provide cov 
ered boxes for manure and were urged to 
provide hard clay floors and keep them 


as clean and dry as possible. 
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ground. The trap may be set on top of a 
garbage can if a perforated cover for the 
can is provided. Three or four traps on 
each side of a block will ordinarily bh¢ 





sufficient. 

Some kind of fresh or canned fruit 
should be used for bait at all seasons. In 
cold weather highly flavored syrups diluted 
with water or water and a little vinegar, 
and given a sprinkling of cinnamon pow- 
der, will be effectual. In early summer it 
is necessary to use fresh fish, run through 
a meat chopper to prevent cats from steal 
ing it. Add water with a small percentag« 
of formaldehyde to prevent the fish from 
growing stale. The best of all summet 
baits is rich, ripe, highly flavored cant 
lope, with sweet watermelon a close sec 
ond. It is better to feed the fly royally out 
side under a trap than inside on the dinner 
table 

















FLY-TRAP USED IN REDLANDS 


he most important feature of a large 
street fly trap is that it shall be absolutely 


escape-prool Che traps used here are of 
wood, and are substantially built to stand 
. hard street service. Each has two cones 
| and a boxed-in space at the bottom, about 
one inch from the ground, for feeding, 
: which furnishes a comfortable place for the 


flies to congregate in hot or cold weather, 
rhe fly can enter freely; when it leaves the 
bait it takes wing and is thrown toward the 


nearest light exit, which is one of the cones 





hus a large percentage of the flies enter 











ing are caught in the trap, and the sound 


of their buzzing attracts others. A fly trap THE FLY-TRAPS ON THE STREET 

should never be set inside the house. If 

properly baited it keeps the flies from try- Cooperation has been the keynote of the 

ing to get into the house. methods used in Redlands. The first , 


For city service the best setting for a month’s record of dead flies collected from 
trap is along the curb; for residences or street traps was between 70 and 80 gal 
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the rear of stores a box top or large board lons, and the residents collected as many 
should be provided, as the traps do not ap- more. The result is that a fly inside the ’ 


: 


to catch well when set on the bare house has become almost unknown. 
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How to Get Pure Milk 


By M. N. Baker 


President, Board of Health, Montclair, N. J. 


HE first essential in getting pure milk 

is to want it. The next is to have 

a clear conception of what pure milk 

is. The third is to determine to have it. 

A few people with a strong desire and de- 

termination for pure milk can sometimes 

secure it, but for prompt and effective ac- 

tion it is a widespread public demand and 
a good board of health that count. 

Let us see what pure milk is. Or per- 
haps it will be clearer to see what it is not. 
This can be very briefly put. Pure milk 
is not infected with the germs of tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria, septic sore throat, scar- 
let fever, typhoid fever nor other intestinal 
disease ; and it is not so dirt-laden, nor kept 
at so high a temperature that it will cause 
digestive troubles in babies or invalids. 

How can pure milk be secured? To pre- 
vent germ infection, cows suffering from 
tuberculosis or other diseases transmittable 
from cows to man must be detected and 
excluded from the herd, and in any case no 
person suffering from a communicable dis- 
ease must be permitted to milk the cows or 
handle the milk, milk bottles or other milk 
receptacles and utensils. To keep dirt out 
of milk is a matter of simple but scrupulous 
cleanliness of cows, men and maids and of 
all milk containers and utensils, whether 
at the dairy farm, the creamery, railway 
shipping station, the city store or on the 
milk route up to the point of delivery to 
the consumer. Proper temperature is a 
mere matter of immediate cooling at the 
dairy farm and keeping the milk cool while 
in storage or transit. At the farm the 
cooling may sometimes be done by means 
of a very cool spring or well water, but 
generally here—and always after the milk 
leaves the dairy farm—ice must be used 
for cooling. 

The consumer, too, has an important part 
in getting and keeping a pure milk supply, 
since after the milk bottle is once safely 


and properly on his doorstep the responsi- 
bility for its protection rests with him 
This means that the milk must not be al- 
lowed to get warm before it is consumed, 
and that it must be kept free from dirt and 
other contamination, including flies 

Che primary responsibility for pure milk 
rests with the milkman. To see that he 
lives up to his responsibility is one of the 
most important duties of the board of 
health. Where health boards do not realize 
this, private citizens and civic associations 
should arouse them to their duty. Or if the 
health board is awake to the need for pure 
milk and cannot get a sufhcient appropria 
tion to enable it to guard the milk supply, 
then public opinion must be brought to bear 
heavily upon the city or town council until 
the necessary funds are provided. 


A Proper Ordinance Essential 

The first step for the board of health to 
take in the adequate protection of the milk 
supply is to pass a proper ordinance gov- 
erning the production and handling of all 
milk sold within the city; or if the board has 
not the ordinance-making power, its duty 
then is to induce the council to enact the 
necessary ordinance. Since ordinances are 
of no use unless enforced, it is necessary 
for the board to employ a competent milk 
inspector and to provide ample facilities 
for milk analysis. In fact, the milk in- 
spector and laboratory are more than half 
the battle. The inspector must be compe 
tent, tactful and zealous. It goes without 
saying that he must be honest. Unfortu- 
nately, it is still necessary to urge that he, 
like the health board and all its employes, 
should be entirely free from all political 
influence and power. No dealer should be 
allowed to sell milk unless it is produced, 
transported and delivered in accordance 
with the provisions of the local milk ordi- 
nance. The details of a milk ordinance 
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should be varied to suit local conditions, 
particularly the size of the community, the 
nearness or remoteness of its sources of 
milk, and the facilities of the board of 
health for controlling the supply.* 

lo determine whether or not the milk 
ordinance is being complied with, every 
dairy farm should be inspected several 
times a year and rated on the score card 
devised by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The milk as delivered in 
the city should be tested for temperature, 
bacterial contents and sediment at inter- 
vals of once a month, if feasible, and 
oftener for suspected supplies, especially 
in the summer months, 


Full and Frequent Publicity 


Nothing will so much help the enforce- 
ment of the milk ordinance as full publicity 
of the standing of each milk supply. This 
can be promoted through the annual re- 
ports of the board; better by reprints of 
the portion of the report dealing with milk, 
delivered to each family in the town or city. 
More frequent publicity is desirable and 
can sometimes be secured, in the smaller 
and middle-sized cities, through the public 
press. The least that can be done in the 
way of publicity is to keep the records of 
dairy inspection and milk analysis con- 
stantly open to the public at the health 
office. 

It should be the constant aim of the 
health board and milk inspector to secure 
the cooperation of milk producers and 
dealers. This can be done by heart-to-heart 
talks with individual dealers and by an 
occasional conference between the health 
board and all the milk dealers of the town. 

Ultimately the protection of city milk 
supplies will be taken over in large degree 


* Those interested in the milk regulations framed 
as the result of many years’ experience by the health 


board of which the writer is a member, may obtain 
a copy by « applying to pe Board of He alth, Municipa! 
Building, Montclair, N. J The United States Pub- 


lic Health Service, Washington, D. C., has collected 
and published the milk ordinances of many cities. The 
ew York Milk Committee, of 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City, through its Committee on 
Milk Standards, has made a valuable report on the 
subject indicated. In 1909, the United States Public 
Health Service issued a huge bulletin (No, 55) on 
“Milk and its Relation to Public Health.” The United 
States Department of Agriculture has printed various 
excellent milk bulletins. A recent valuable and read- 
able book covering this field is Prof. M. J. Rosenau’s 
“The Milk Question” (Boston, 1912). Another read- 
able book, a little earlier, and concerned largely with 
the sociologic al aspects of the subject, is John 
Spargo’s, “The Common Sense of the Milk Question” 
(New York, 1908) 
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by state boards of health, and by the federal 
government in the case of interstate sup- 
plies, thus saving much duplication and ex- 
pense of local inspection. Ultimately, too, 
it may be that the pasteurization of all milk 
except that produced under superior condi- 
tions will be required. A more general 
use, if not the universal use, of the tuber- 
culin test to prevent the sale of milk from 
cows suffering from tuberculosis is likely to 
be demanded soon. Where the tuberculin 
test is not required, the argument for pas- 
teurization is greatly strengthened. 

Although the cost of adequate health- 
board control of the milk supply is but a 
few cents per capita per year, there is no 
denying the fact that a pure milk supply 
costs the producer and dealer more than 
one that is impure. It is, therefore, only 
just that the consumer should pay more for 
t; but the increased cost will be as nothing 
compared with the greater healthfulness 
and safety of the supply. This increase in 
cost will be partly offset by the fact that 
where the purity of the supply is properly 
regulated, so is its food value, by insisting 
on a proper standard of fats and solids. 
This is chiefly an economic rather than a 
health question, although it has its bearing 
on the health of infants and invalids. | 

Small communities which cannot readily 
employ a trained milk inspector to devote 
all his time to the milk supply, may choose 
between combining that work with the 
other work of the health board, or they may 
join with other small communities in dairy 
inspection and laboratory work. 


A Start Can Be Made by Civic 
Organizations 

In those communities whose health 
boards, for whatever reason, have not yet 
taken up and cannot be induced to take up 
the proper control of the milk supply, a 
start can be made by civic organizations, 
women’s clubs or other agencies. Rela- 
tively small sums taken from the treasuries 
of such organizations or raised by sub- 
scription would make it possible to bring in, 
for a few days or weeks, a competent man 
or woman to make an inspection of the 
local milk supply and its control. Or after 
a little preparation some local person of 
intelligence and tact could take up the task 
and show who’s who and what's what in 
the local milk supply. 
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Compared with conditions ten, and even 
five, years ago, great advances have been 
made in securing pure milk supplies, and 
with those outbreaks of diph 
theria, typhoid and scarlet fever have be 
come fewer and tuberculosis has decreased. 
Probably the from pure 
milk supplies, could only the exact facts be 


advances 


greatest benefit 





Arbitration of Business Disputes 
Ro¢ HESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Cham 
ber of Commerce has established a court of 
arbitration for business disputes within its 
The handbook of the Cham- 
Commerce upon the subject 
forth: (1) the rules and regulations gov 
erning the Committee on Arbitration and 
Conciliation; (2) [ 


organization. 


ber of sets 


forms of submission to 
arbitration; (3) the provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure of New York State 
with reference to arbitration; and (4) a re- 
print from the pamphlet on Commercial 
Arbitration of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, prepared by 
Julius Henry Cohen of the New York bar. 
his very complete booklet can be had for 
the asking. 
+ + 
Package-Car Service 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—The pioneer work of the 
traffic bureau of the St. 
Men's League has brought about great im- 
provements in the 
service. 


Louis Business 


so-called package-car 
\ package car is a carload of less 
than carload shipments for various con- 
signees at some specific point as final des 
tination, or for distribution therefrom to 
nearby points. These cars are sealed and 
hauled in fast trains to the break-bulk 
points, where seals are broken and the 
freight delivered to consignees or distrib 
uted to final destination, Formerly this ser- 
vice was unsatisfactory because of lack of 
information and the mutual misunderstand- 
ings of the and the carriers. 
Through codperation between the railroads 
and the traffic bureau, facts are gathered 
systematically as to times of departure and 
arrival of all package-cars exactly as of 


shippers 
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known, lies in the reduction of infant sick 
ness and mortality. But, much as has beer 
accomplished in these and other respects, 
the good work has only begun in many 
communities and has hardly started in 
many others. 

Reader, what is your community doing 


secure a pure milk supply? 


passenger cars, and the complete schedules 


Ip 
published, 


Because of the detailed infor 


mation which has been made available to 


the S¢ 
forwarded 
daily from St. Louis to several hundred of 


the shippers, approximately 1,200 of 
cars in the aggregate are now 
the principal points in the United States, 
and the records indicate that practically 85 
per cent of the cars are handled and un 
loaded on schedule time. 
+ + 
Sales Managers’ Bureau 
St. Louts, Mo.—To forward the interests 
of St. Louis and be of practical help to the 
managers of sales in her many industries, 
the Business Men’s 
Sales Managers’ 


League formed the 


Bureau, in which any 
member of the League is eligible to mem- 
bership collected by th 
salesmen themselves about new 


Information is 
enterprises 
in their respective territories, such as a 
store about to be opened in one town, or a 
to be let 
ing in another, or that another is about to 


contract for a new public build 


start paving its streets. This information 
is tabulated and distributed by the sales 
managers to their salesmen generally. Thus 


the hands of the members more promptly 
than they are apt to reach a competing mat 
ket. This has led to in # 


turers and wholesalers getting much busi 


Louis manufac 


otherwise 
other markets. 
lhe 


Louis 


ness which would have gone to 


Bureau has also organized a St 


Salesmen’s Association, which it is 
expected will go far to building up that 
esprit de corps among the salesmen which 
is so essential in the upbuilding of trade 


Other features are trade extension trips, 
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which have brought much business which 
would have gone elsewhere; weekly noon 
luncheons, at which sales problems are dis- 
cussed by a leader and commented upon by 
those present; and a monthly evening din 
ner, at which current business is transacted, 
followed by an address by one or more men 
of prominence in the business world on the 
selling proposition The responsibility ol 
entertaining business visitors also devolves 
upon this Bureau 


+ + 


**Sons of Members’”’ Dinner and 
a New York Emblem 

New York, N. Y.—A_ banquet to the 
members and sons of members of the Mer 
chants’ Association took place recently in 
this city. The purpose of the gathering was 
to stimulate civic patriotism in the younger 
generation, There were addresses by force- 
ful men with practical ideas. About half 
of those present were either sons of mem 
bers of the Association or young men who 
are entering upon their commercial careers 
in New York These included a fair 
sprinkling of boys of from ten to fifteen 
vears 





COPYRIGHT, 1014 
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THE NEW YORK EMBLEM 


\n emblem typical of New York's vast 
industrial and commercial activities has 
been evolved by the Merchants’ Association 
in a prize competition, and was announced 
for the first time on this occasion. It is the 
intention of the Association that merchants 
and manufacturers who ship goods from 
New York to all parts of the country shall 
attach to each package shipped a reproduc- 


tion of the design in the form of a paster, 
stencil, tag or in any other form that the 
shipper may prefer. In this manner the 
immense volume of merchandise which goes 
out annually from this city will advertise 
New York all over the world. 

lhe design has been copyrighted by the 
Merchants’ Association as a precautionary 
measure. Permission to use it, however, is 
gladly given to merchants, manufacturers 
and others upon application to the Associa- 
tion 


+ + 


A Referendum Vote on School 


Question 

GRAND Forks, N. D.—In a document en- 
titled Referendum No. 1 the Commercial 
(lub submitted to the vote of its members 
the question of the advisability of the im- 
mediate erection of a new high school 
building, the capacity of the present one 
having become inadequate. 

\ ballot sheet perforated for easy de 
tachment is bound in the front of the book- 
let, on which is printed a note addressed 
to the member inviting him to indicate his 
decision in one of the two blank spaces on 
the page. On the succeeding pages there 
is a statement of the question in general, 
also a statement of the financial conditien 
of the Board of Education. Then follow 
the comments of the committee on the high 
school building matter, upon other points of 
interest in determining what is the best 
course to pursue, viz., questions in regard 
to site, environment, architecture, equip- 
ment for outdoor sports for both boys and 
girls, ete. 


+ ¢ 


Knowledge First Element in 
Efficiency 

Detroit, Micu.—Both by precept and 
example the Detroit Board of Commerce 
plans to teach the gospel of efficiency 
through the Executives’ Club formed for 
the purpose. The active membership in the 
Club is limited to fifty. Members of the 
Board of Commerce who are executives as- 
sociated with business firms or corpora- 
tions, or who may by action of a majority 
of the members of the Club be invited to 
join, are eligible to membership. 

The first two activities of the organiza- 
tion are, first, a thorough survey of the 
firms in Detroit that are studying and ap 
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plying the principles of efficiency in the 
operation of their business, and second, an 
exhaustive study of profit-sharing plans 
adopted by various industrial and business 
enterprises in this country and in Europe. 

lhe program for the future includes edu- 
cational work through lectures and other 
wise, to be participated in not only by mem- 
bers of the Club, but by certain foremen, 
superintendents and department heads; 
welfare work, including pension and bonus 
system ideas; also studies in sales and ad- 


vertising, and efficiency and accounting 
and 


both in relation to government 


civic 

welfare work 
Boyd Fisher, formerly associated with 
the Efficiency Society of New York, has 


been temporarily engaged to devote his en 
tire time to this work. 
+ + 
A Home Garden Club 

SpoKANE, WasH.—The Spokane Cham 
ber of Commerce, in conjunction with other 
organizations, participated in the work of 
the home garden club formed in Spokane 
to help solve the vacation problem for boys 
and girls. Trash and rubbish were made to 
disappear upon the occupation of the prem 
ises by the children armed with rake and 
hoe for the purpose of transforming vacant 
lots and disorderly or unused back yards 
rhe 


thriving garden lost some of its splendor 


into flower and vegetable gardens. 


if the surrounding yard was poorly kept; 
therefore the entire home grounds came in 
for a general cleaning up. The committee 
in charge of the reports of this club esti 
mated that there was a saving of at least 
$6,000 from the use and sale of the prod 
ucts of the gardens. 
+ + 

Traffic and Insurance Bureau 

St. JosepH, Mo.—The Traffic Bureau of 
the St. Joseph Commerce Club is placing at 
the disposal of its members a very satis 
factory service in respect of the usual office 
facilities, information and consultation 
including questions affecting rates, rules, 
classifications, switching, train 
mail, baggage and express subjects; also 
the preparation of complaints before state 
or federal regulative bodies, preparation 
and printing of briefs, making arguments, 
etc. 


service, 


The activities of its Insurance Committee 
embrace: (1) the systematic and thorough 
inspection of properties to reduce fire haz 
ards; (2) securing the establishment of a 
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salvage corps, a fire marshal, improved fire 


fighting apparatus, etc.; (3) arousing pub 
lic interest in the necessary steps to redu 
the fire waste; (4) making a study of its 
city ordinances bearing upon the subjet 
with the view of suggesting such addit i 
ordinances as may seem wis his ¢ 


mittee is endeavoring to reduce fire 
and correct the existing unfavorabl 
which will in turn reduce pret 


+ + 


Chamber of Commerce Cooperates 
with Farmers 


(FREENVILLE, SS. ( (one 


ditions, 


the Greenville Chamber of Commerce is 


aiming to promote better li g condit s 
is indicated in the third plank of its 
form, which reads: To further the devel 
opment of Greenville County by fostering 
(1) better methods of agriculture, (2 
safer and saner rural life. and (2) closet 
relations between city and county 
The program of work under the 
clause, for a_ better iwriculture < te 
plates a revolutionizing of the farming 1 
dustry Following is an outline th 
program: 
1—Employ a commissionet perat 
the United States government and Cl 
son and Winthrop Colleges 
i mphasize 
(1) Cover crops 
(2) Rotation 
(3) Diversificatior 
(4) Seed _ selectior 
5) Deep plowing 
(6) Raising home supplies 
(7) Improved barns, ete 
3—Push boys’ and girls’ club work 
j— Make a beginning in permanent pas ( 
and live stock 
s—Hold township and county agricultural 


fairs 
6—Conduct an 
Greenville News. 


agricultural page weekly i 


Under the second clause for a SalerT al d 
saner rural life, is the following prograr 
1—Promote better roads 
2—Emphasize work on the five scl 
monstration farms 
3—Establish at 
center. 
4 Work for 
(1) Home conveniences 
(2) Prettier homes and more attra¢ 
tive yards and grounds 
(3) Farm 


least one 


sanitation 
In the third clause. for closer relatio1 
between city and county, is expressed an 


f and which it 


emphasized in a larger degre¢ 


idea frequently lost sight « 
would ob 


viously result in a beneficial reaction upon 








and) suburban com Munson Havens, M. A. 


eh the mainte ince of good 1 is (on june 24 the degree of Master of Arts 
dium of this closer relationship. th was conferred by Oberlin College on Mun 
ces of certall ! istuffs are mat rially son Havens, secretary of the Cleveland 
ned for th tv dwellers, and greater Chamber of Commerce This was done 
ties for entertainment and instructio1 recognition of “his making larger and 
re afforded for those living in rural dis higher ideals for chambers of commerc: 
he sp ctivity of the Chamber throughout the country.” It is believed 
ere s clause is Hold that Mr. Havens is the first commercial se¢ 
9 Good in each retary in the United States to be so hon 

} ore 





For Financing Industrial Development 


Scranton’s Successful Campaign for a Million Dollar Fund 
for the Promotion of Local Industries—How 


the Money Will Be Invested 
By Mark K. Edgar 


Secretary, Scranton Board of Trade 


URING the ten days ending May 29 accomplish may be of some help to other 
there was conducted in Scranton, cities as a rational method of promoting in 
Pa i 





a., a successful campaign for a dustrial prosperity. 
million-dollar industrial fund. The follow We in Scranton believe that we have 
ing outline of the “Scranton plan” is offered worked out a plan which, if adopted in most 
to THe AMERICAN City readers, not with \merican cities, would to a large extent 
y idea of self glorification, but in the solve the problem of the financing of the 
hope that what Scranton has been able to industrial development of the country. It 

















ENTRANCE TO THE BOARD OF TRADE HEADQUARTERS DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


————————~ 
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not only encourages the expansion of local 


industries and the bringing of new enter 
prises to the city, but it affords safe invest 


ments of local money and safeguards the 


city from wildcat schemes. 


The Scranton Plan 


In brief, the plan consists of the organi 
zation of the Scranton Industrial Develop 


ment Company with shares of the par value 
This stock was sold to the 
amount of $1,200,000 in 8% days to more 


of $10 each. 


than 6,000 subscribers, the minimum allot- 
ment to any one person being 5 shares 

The stock pays 5 per cent per annum, 
and the banks agreed in advance to loan on 
the stock to the value of 80 per cent, the 
bankers figuring that more factories meant 
more business generally, with consequent 
advantage to financial circles. This far 
sighted conception of the plan also served 
to reconcile the bankers to the withdrawal 
of deposits on which they paid only 3 per 
cent interest, these deposits naturally going 
into the Board of Trade investment fund. 
In fact, the bankers of the city, from the 
very first, were the chief supporters of the 
plan 

One important feature of the plan is that 
no more than 20 per ‘cent of the payment on 
stock will be called for in any one year, 
making it possible for a purchaser to dis 
tribute his outlay 
vears. 


over a period of five 
\ll of the funds received from the 
subscriptions to the stock of the develop- 
ment company will be put into the new in- 
dustries brought to the city or into local 
industries of great promise requiring addi- 
tional capital to make a great growth 

The advantages of this plan to prospec 
tive manufacturers are obvious. A manu 
facturer in another city has a prosperous 
business, but needs perhaps $100,000 to put 
the business in a position where it can mak« 
a rapid, substantial and profitable growth 
The manufacturer applies to the Manufac- 
turers Committee of the Board of Trade 
\fter a personal investigation by a sub- 
committee, the plan is recommended to the 
directors of the Board. If they are Sat- 
isfied, they recommend that, say, $50,000 of 
this fund be exchanged for a like amount 
of 6 per cent bonds or 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent preferred stock. This recommendation 
is made to the Directors of the Scranton 
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Industrial Develop: ent ompal » 
nineteen directors are a conservat 
of men, one being nominated by « 
the nineteen banks and trust cor 
the city. 

If the industry passes this triple ¢ 
let, arrangements are made to bt 
Scranton, and the $50,000 is | 
treasury of the industry \s to 
tional $50,000, the three-fold indorsement 
of the Manufacturers’ Committe 
Board of Trade, the Directors of the soard 
and the conservative body of directors 
the Scranton Industrial Development 
pany amount almost to a guarantee that 
whatever funds are necessary can bh st 
by a subscription offering of the 


among the citizens of Scranton a 
ity. It is not the plan of the Scrantor 
dustrial Development Company to wl 
finance any enterprise, but rather t 
der substantial aid to manufacturers 
ready supplied with a reasonable proportion 
of the capital which they requir: 

lhe calls are made on the subscribers for 
payments on their stock st 


ibscriptions only 


when an investment is immediate] 


made in the securities of a new industry 
so that all money invested is immediate] 
earning dividends As calls are paid, the 
subscriber receives certificate f stock 

his payments amount to over $ or a 


trustee's certificate for odd 
It is estimated that if the er 
ment per factory is $20,000 ther: 
<0 new industries brought to the « 
the five vears. Each of these 
would bring at least an equal a1 
invested capital, so that this fu 
forward to the bringing into Scr 


invested capital of at least dou 


lion dollars subscribed by the citizens 


The Campaign 


That, in brief, is the Scranton plat \1 
it was launched in a manner worthy of the 
idea; the Board of Trade put tse lf in the 
role of a practical stock salesman and went 


out digging up business 


lhe campaign was announced at a dollar 
banquet supper attended by nearly a th 
sand citizens. The following day the ca 


vassing began, the force of salesmen hay 
ing been previously organized from among 
the livest members of the business and pro- 
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fessional community. There were five 
groups of team captains, each consisting of 
ten men, and each captain having ten men 
under him. Large cards carrying the 
slogan, “A Million for Scranton Factories,” 
appeared in the shop windows, on the street 
cars and in other conspicuous places. The 
automobiles carried pennants, 10,000 booster 
buttons were distributed, and the news 
papers gave columns of publicity and full 
page advertisements. 

So enthusiastic was the response that, 
although it was planned to continue the 


campaign for ten days, the million mark 
was passed on the eighth day. The total 
amount subscribed at the end of the formal 
campaign was $1,143,850, and additional 
subscriptions since received have brought 
the total up to nearly a million and a quar- 
ter. Not only did this mean the abundant 
success of the particular business in hand, 
but, what is more, the campaign served to 
revive in the entire community a spirit of 
civic pride and confidence—an asset whose 
importance cannot be estimated by the mere 
dollar standard. 





The Upbuilding of 


HE months of May and June wit- 
nessed successful campaigns for the 
creating or strengthening of com- 

mercial organizations in Johnstown, Pa., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and Paterson, N. J. 
The results, in brief, were as follows: 

Jounstown, Pa.—For some time the city 
of Johnstown, Pa., had a struggling com- 
mercial organization whose usefulness was 
measured almost entirely by its work as a 
merchants’ credit bureau. Many of the 
business and professional men of the city 
realized that there was need for a real 
Chamber of Commerce, properly organized 
and properly financed. The American City 
Bureau was retained to organize and direct 
a membership campaign, and to continue 
with the new Chamber of Commerce in a 
supervisory capacity until a permanent or- 
ganization might be effected. 

The enthusiasm with which the local 
workers took hold under the Bureau's direc- 
tion can be judged from the fact that the 
Johnstown Chamber of Commerce now has 
an income of over $18,000 per year, with 
725 members signed for three years. More- 
over, it is reasonable to believe that, 
through the active interest of the men of 
Johnstown who have become members of 
the Chamber, this fund will be efficiently 
expended. 

+ + 


Seneca Faris, N. Y.—Growth from no 
membership or income to 282 members and 
an income of $5,640 per year, assured for 
three years, is the record at Seneca Falls, 


Three Organizations 


one of the garden villages of central New 
York. 

Seneca Falls has some 6,700 inhabitants, 
is two miles from Lake Cayuga, and is the 
center of a rich farming district. It is on 
the main line of automobile travel and on 
three railroads. It has six miles of paved 
streets, four miles of which are brick pav- 
ing. It has four miles of ornamental light- 
ing and many miles of shade trees. Myn- 
derse Academy is locafed here, and there is 
an excellent school system, also a complete 
sewer system and a fine water supply. With 
all of these advantages, Seneca Falls had 
never realized its potentialities. 

The Seneca River falls sixty feet in pass- 
ing through the village, and at present 2,600 
horse-power is generated. Through a 60- 
foot dam which is being erected to form a 
lake out of the river and the Barge Canal, 
7,500 hydro-electric horse-power is being 
developed. 

The citizens of Seneca Falls recognized 
that in order for the village to keep pace 
with its opportunities for growth, there 
must be a strong central body to guide and 
direct the activities of the town. Accord- 
ingly, after a business man had been sent 
to study the methods of the American City 
Bureau in conducting the campaign at Pat- 
erson, the Bureau was engaged to form a 
Chamber of Commerce at Seneca Falls. 
On June 1 the preliminary work was begun. 
At the end of the month the organization 
was complete and a membership obtained, 
which for size and income is believed to 
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THE HAMMER THAT WAS 


hold the record of the United States for 


a 
town of the size Officers and 


directors 
were elected and in action, and committees 
already under way in carrying out the or 
lization’s program of work 


" 


+ + 

Paterson, N. J.—Up to last month the 
Board of Trade of Paterson was an excel 
lent example of a type of organization ex 
isting in many cities—one with great possi 
bilities for usefulness, but without adequate 
funds to do its proper work laking out 


the salary of the secretary, assistant, sten 


ographer, and office supplic s, little remained 
from an income of $3,000 for the work oft 


the organization. 

For the purpose of enlarging its facilities 
and enlisting the active interest of the mem 
bership, the American City Bureau was en 
gaged to conduct an educational campaign 
lhe result was an increase in the income 


of 
the organization to $12,500, 


a gain of 32 


per cent 


The new membership is signed 
for three 


years, thus assuring an income 


during the experimental period under the 


1 


campaign comm 


that he will give one hour each 


membership of 
following afternoo1 


ship committee met with 


funeral dirge of a b 


yomp the hammer was pl 



































DAY VIEW ON NORTH MAIN STREET, DECATUR, ILI 
O | Lighting in D Ill 
rnamental Lighting in Decatur, Ill. 
[i ornamental lighting system in De ruled that the residence district is to h 
catur consists of 927 lights, and an the three-light standards exclusively, 
extension of the service is contem order to secure uniformity 
ted. The standards used in the residence he accompanying views give an exéel 
rict are of the one-light and three-light lent idea of the beauty and effectiveness of 
types, and five-light standards are used in this system of lighting. Alba globes a1 
he | ess sectior It has recently been Fostoria lamps are used 
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NIGHT VIEW ON NORTH MAIN STREET, DECATUR, ILL, 
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Notes from Abroad 


Permanent Labor Staft 
for London Docks 


That London is trying to evolve a 
method of dealing with the problem of 
casual labor is shown by a recent decision 
of the Port of London Authority. The 
\uthority has formed a permanent labor 
staff to consist of 3,000 men, and the 
scheme is already being put into effect. 
Among those who have been appointed are 
521 laborers who remained at work during 
the recent strike. The men who will be 
selected will engage in general dock labor 
and participate in piece work as required. 
They will receive a minimum wage of $7 
a week, rising to $7.25 after two years and 
$7.50 after four years. The working hours 
are eight hours a day, six days a week. 
Extra hours between 7 A. M. and 6 P. M. 
and overtime are to be paid for at stipulated 
rates. Statutory holidays are observed, and 
every member of the permanent staff will 
get six days’ leave annually. The members 
of the permanent staff will not be entitled 
to sick pay or pensions, but in cases of ex- 
ceptional merit these will be awarded at 
the discretion of the Authority, The men 
on the permanent staff will be supplemented 
by men holding preference tickets. 

+ + 
Sewage Disposal at 
Sheffield, England 

Like other large industrial towns, Shef- 
field has had a difficult problem to solve in 
regard to sewage disposal. In 1886, when 
the city had a population of 304,720, the 
sewage was drained into the nearest water- 
ways. In that same year, however, the 
first of the sewage disposal schemes was 
planned and carried out. The method of 
treatment at that time was the common 
one of precipitation in tanks by lime treat- 
ment. This proved unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, and after careful study the system of 
treating the sewage in settlement tanks, fol 
lowed by single contact bed treatment, was 
adopted and was found to be the most sim- 
ple and economical method. The corpora- 
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tion still has in progress the enormous 
scheme which it began in 1912 and which 
consists of 60 contact beds, each half an 
acre in area, 16 storm beds of the same size, 
settling tanks and the alteration of sewers, 
at a cost of $1,251,865, which will be capa 
ble of dealing with a maximum flow of 64, 
500,000 gallons a day. It is said that when 
completed these works will not be excelled 
by any in Great Britain for economy in 
construction and efficiency in design 


+ + 


Additions to the English Compulsory 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
Last month the English Board of Trade 
placed two other occupations within the 
scope of the Compulsory Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme: the occupations of saw 
milling and machine woodworking and the 
repairing of works of construction other 
than roads and permanent way of railways 
At the present time there are about 
250,000 persons insured against unem 
ployment in the United Kingdom, and this 
addition of woodworkers, bricklayers and 
masons and laborers engaged in the upkeep 
of public works will probably add about 
50,000 to the number. 
, + + 


The Improvement of Calcutta 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust has just 
issued a comprehensive report on the work 
which it is about to take up in connection 
with the replanning of that city. The main 
point to be dealt with is the road problem 
and this is one of unusual difficulty, as Cal- 
cutta at present has neither a well-developed 
city street system nor proper connections 
with its suburbs. As many as nine schemes 
for a new system of main roads were pre 
pared, and the one finally selected has pro- 
vided for complete access to and from the 
city and internally to and from a series of 
local centers. This scheme, if carried out 
as specified, will involve an expenditure of 
no less than $18,750,000 on the main city 
roads alone. The report also deals with the 
replanning of slum areas and insanitary 
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property. The slum areas of Calcutta are 
particularly congested and unhealthful be- 
cause of the excessive height of the build- 
ings and narrowness of the streets. The 
result of these slum conditions is an infant 
mortality rate which is three times higher 
than any recorded in any European city 


and the highest mortality rate from tuber- 
culosis on record. The Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust is prepared to repair this in- 
sanitary property on a wholesale scale. 
The report finally deals with the planning 
of the outlying districts of the city with a 
view to future developments. 





Neighborhood Center Competition 
The City Club of Chicago has opened a 
competition for plans for a neighborhood 
center. This is intended to have special 
reference to Chicago, but plans are admis- 


sible for a neighborhood center in any other 
large city, or for main centers of cities or 
towns not large enough to justify important 
neighborhood centers. Plans may also deal 
with actual or assumed conditions. The 
drawings submitted will be shown as a spe- 
cial feature of an exhibition and a series 
of conferences on the subject of neighbor- 
hood centers, to be opened at the City Club 
on February 9, 1915. 

The preliminary competition closes No- 
vember 9, 1914. In this any individual, 
group, or firm may compete. A thesis of 
not more than 2,000 words, fully describing 
the scheme and the conditions which it is to 
meet, must accompany drawings submitted 
in this preliminary competition. All per- 
sons who register will be invited to attend 
a series of meetings, to be held at the City 
Club beginning in July, at which experts 
will speak and matters connected with the 
competition will be discussed. Written re- 
ports of these meetings will be sent to com- 
petitors outside of Chicago. 

from the papers submitted in the pre- 
liminary competition a jury of five mem- 
bers, chosen by a joint committee of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the City Club, ‘will select 
not less than eight nor more than sixteen, 
and the authors of these plans will be eli- 
gible in the final competition. This part 
of the competition closes January 25, 1915. 
First, second and third honors will be 
awarded by the jury, who may extend the 
number of honors if circumstances seem to 


justify such action. Cash honoraria to the 
extent of $600 (offered by a former presi- 
dent of the City Club) will be divided 
equally among the authors of the eight best 
sets of drawings submitted. All drawings 
will be the property of the authors, subject 
to the City Club’s right of possession for 
publication in book form. 

An illustrated program containing details 
of the competition and a discussion of the 
problem ot neighborhood centers may be 
obtained by addressing “Neighborhood 
Center Competition,” City Club, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 


+ + i 
A Two Days’ Record of Arrests 


At the request of the National Liberal 
Immigration League, Police Commissioner 
Arthur Woods has caused a special com- 
pilation to be made of the arrests in New 
York City during two days. The figures 
are as follows: 

Percentage 


Total number of arrests...........-.. 899 cane 
Native born of native parentage...... 438 48.7 
Native born of foreign parentage.... 21 2.3 
Foreign born of foreign parentage.. 440 48.9 
Able to read and write............... 881 98.0 


In a letter commenting on these figures, 
Manuel F. Behar, Acting Manager of the 
League, says: 


“The significance of the figures given by 
Commissioner Woods naturally appears only 
when they are placed side by side with figures 
showing the composition of the population. 
Such a juxtaposition shows that natives of 
native parentage, who constitute, roughly 
speaking, 21 per cent of the population, fur- 
nish 48 per cent of the arrests; the foreign 
born, who constitute 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation, furnish 48 per cent of the arrests, while 
natives of foreign parentage, who constitute 
38 per cent of the population, furnish but 2 per 
cent of the arrests. That is to say, the allega- 
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tion that immigration tends to increase crim- 
inality is utterly disproved by the above sta- 
tistics. 

“It must be borne in mind that a large pro- 
portion of the arrests and summonses are not 
for crimes involving moral turpitude or even 
for serious offenses, but merely for violations 
of city ordinances, due to ignorance. Foreign- 
born persons are naturally more prone thus to 
fall in the toils of the law than natives.” 


+ ¢ 


A City Federation for 
Amateur Athletics 


After the playground, what? Rochester 
has decided, through its new Playground 
and Recreation Commission, upon an Ama- 
teur Athletic League to solve the problem 
of supervised recreation for the older boys 
and girls, to whom the playground no 
longer appeals. The League has been or- 
ganized, with representatives from schools, 
colleges, Y. M. C. A., Turnvereins, Boy 
Scouts, ete., including about ten thousand 
boys and men. Girls and women are also 
to be included. All activities at present are 
concentrated upon the olympiad, which is 
to be held in Exposition Park, September 
12. 

rhe League is simply a federation of in 
dependent bodies, receiving no dues and 
having no governing power. Its aim is to 
standardize amateur athletics, put them on 
a high moral and physiological basis, and 
extend the advantages to as many as pos 
sible. A lecture bureau will furnish speak- 
ers on request to members of the League. 

+ + 
Municipal Electric Plants 

Preliminary figures of the forthcoming 
quinquennial report on the municipal cen- 
tral electric light and power stations of the 
United States have been given out by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The figures show substantial gains for the 
decade 1902-1912. The number of stations 
increased from 815 in 1902 to 1,562 in 1912, 
or 92 per cent. The total income for 1912 
amounted to $23,218,989 as compared with 
$6,965,105 in 1902, or an increase of 233 
per cent. The total expenses for 1912 
amounted to $16,917,165 as compared with 
$5,245,987 in 1902, or an increase of 222 
per cent. The total number of persons em 
ployed numbered 7,940 in 1912 as compared 
with 3,417 in 1902, or an increase of 132 
per cent. The total horse-power of the 


power plants was 559,328 in I1g12 as com 
pared with 160,028 in 1902, or an increase 
of 249 per cent; the horse-power of the 
water wheels having increased from 11,218 
in 1902 to 130,261 in 1912, or 1,061 pet 
cent. The output of stations in I9g12 was 
537,526,730 kilowatt hours as compared with 
195,904,439 in 1902, Or an increase of 174 
per cent. The estimated number of arc 
lamps wired for service was QgI,651 in I19l2 
as compared with 50,795 in 1902, or an in 
All other 


of lamps wired for service, however, n 


crease of &1 per cent 





bered 7,057,849 in 1912 as compared 
1,577,451 in 1902, or an increase of 347 per 
cent. The horse-power capacity of the sta 
tionary motors served with electric current 
was 164,291 in I912 as compared with 


3,324 in 1902, or an increase of 4,843 pet 
cent. There was an increase of 310 sta 
tions in 1912 as compared with 1907, ac 


counted for as follows: New stations, 301; 


from commercial to municipal stations, 106; 
from municipal to commercial, 80; and 17 
stations reported in 1907 that were out ot 


business or not in ope ration in I9gI2 
+ + 
Money-Lending in Dallas 


First among cities of the South and 
Southwest to establish a society for the 
purpose of mitigating “loan shark” condi 
tions is Dallas, Texas, which has recently 
established a Provident Loan Society, in 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
Loans are made upon articles of value at 
2 per cent interest per month. Hitherto, it 
is claimed, borrowers have been obliged in 
some cases to pay as much as 10 per cent 
a month. 

One important feature of the plan pro 
vides for payment of loans by installments, 
which in turn automatically reduce the in- 
terest charges. [or example, if a man 
who has borrowed $25, with interest at 50 
cents a month, cannot at the end of a month 
take up the loan, but can pay $5, he may do 
so, thereby reducing the next month’s inter 
est to 40 cents. The sums paid upon this 
basis must be equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the amount on loans of $10 or over, and 
on loans of less than $10, installments must 
amount to $1 or more. In case the bor- 
rower is unable to redeem his property, it 
will be sold at public auction, and all sur- 
plus above the interest, principal and 
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auctioneer’s fees will be returned to the 
borrower. 

\n article of incorporation of the society 
provides that no stock may pay more than 
6 per cent. Profits in excess of this will be 
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used for reducing still further the rate of 
interest at which money is lent. 

The office is under the management of 
M. J. Jacobus, formerly engaged in similar 
work in New York. 





Cleveland’s City Planning Ordinance 


By ordinance approved May 14, the city 
of Cleveland provided for a City Plan Com- 
mission with wide powers. The ordinance 
was framed by a special committee of the 
Cleveland Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, with the codperation of 
Mayo Fesler, Secretary of the Cleveland 
Civic League. The committee’s outline of 
the provisions of the ordinance is here pub- 
lished as of possible value to other cities 
considering similar legislation: 

First. Members—The Commission shall 
consist of seven members; appointed by the 
Mayor; to serve, without compensation, for 
terms of five years each. Members shall be 
persons having knowledge and large experi- 
ence in respect to one or more of these sub- 
jects: finance, commerce, industry, transporta- 
tion, architecture, landscape architecture, real 
estate, engineering, building, painting, sculp- 
ture, social welfare, civic administration, and 
law. 

The Mayor may, at all times, and directors 
of departments when matters under considera- 
tion concern their departments, sit with the 
Commission, but without the power to vote. 

Second. Organization and Rules.—The 
Commission shall choose its own officers; 
make its own rules; keep a journal; appoint 
its secretary, and employ such expert and 
other assistance as may be necessary for the 
proper and efficient conduct of its work. 

\ majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion may transact routine business; but a ma- 
jority of all members of the Commission must 
concur in all recommendations and approvals. 

“he expenses of the Commission shall be 
paid out of appropriations made for that pur- 
pose by the council. 

Third. Powers and Duties—lIn general the 
powers and duties of the Commission shall be 
fourfold, namely: 

(1) To pass upon and approve or disap- 
prove the design and location of public works 
of art, and other public works, as buildings 
and bridges. 

(2) To pass upon and approve or disap- 
prove the layout for grounds and areas in- 
tended to be dedicated to public use. 

(3) To make recommendations, reports and 
suggestions relative to special matters or ques- 
tions coming within the scope of its work, 
upon request of the Council or Board of Con- 
trol; and may offer suggestions to any public 


authority or any owner of private property 
relative to public and private works. 

(4) To prepare a City Plan. 

In particular the Commission shall and may 
exercise the following powers and duties: 

(1) No drawing for or design and location 
of, nor any completed public “works of art,” 
as paintings, mural decorations, stained glass, 
statues, tablets, sculptures, monuments, foun- 
tains, arches, or structures of a permanent 
character intended for ornament or com- 
memoration, or the removal, re-location or 
alteration of any such works, shall be ap- 
proved or accepted by any city authority until 
and unless the same shall have been approved 
by the Commission. 

(2) No design for or location of, nor any 
completed public building, harbor, bridge, via- 
duct, street fixtures, or other structure and 
appurtenance, or the removal, re-location and 
alteration of any such works, shall be ap- 
proved by any city authority until and unless 
the same shall have been approved by the 
Commission. 

(3) No maps or plats, nor any alterations 
therein, of grounds or areas intended to be 
dedicated to public use, or for the use of pur- 
chasers of lots fronting thereon, or adjacent 
thereto, shall be accepted by any city authority, 
nor shall such maps or plats be valid for rec- 
ord until and unless they shall have been ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

(4) Upon request of the Council or Board 
of Control the Commission shall consider, in- 
vestigate and report upon any special matter 
coming within the scope of its work. 

(5) The Commission may offer suggestions 
to any public authority, or to any owner of 
private property, relative to the design, loca- 
tion or plan of any public or private works, 
in so far as they affect public convenience, 
comfort and appearance. 

(6) The Commission shall prepare compre- 
hensive plans for the future physical develop- 
ment and improvement of the city; based 
primarily upon public utility, convenience and 
beauty; physical needs and possibilities, and 
the social welfare and physical well-being of 
the people. 

Fourth. Maps and Drawings—The Com- 
mission shall make, or cause to be made, such 
maps, drawings, models, or other means of 
illustration, as may be necessary for the 
proper and efficient conduct of its work. 

Fifth. Amnual Report—The Commission 
shall make an annual report to the Mayor and 
Council. 











Conventions and Exhibitions 


ON THE CALENDAR 


Jury 8-11.—PittspurcH, Pa. 


National Association of Real Estate 
Exchanges. [Executive Secretary, T. S. 
Ingersoll, Minneapolis, Minn. 

\uGust 1-15.—Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

Summer School of Town Planning. 
To be held in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of London School of Architecture. 
Address applications for enrolment or 
further information to J. S. Rathbone, 
Joint Hon. Secretary, Fitzalan House, 
Church End, Finchley, London, N., Eng- 
land. 

\uGusT 4-6.—SHERBROOKE, QUE. 

Union of Canadian Municipalities. 
\nnual Convention. Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of Information, G. S. Wilson, 402 
Coristine Building, Montreal, Que. 

\uGcust 4-6.—SPRINGFIELD, OH1O0. 

First Convention of City Managers. 
Held at the call of Charles F. Ashburner, 
City Manager, Springtield, Ohio. 

\UGUST 24-27—NEWBURGH, N., Y. 

American Association of Park Super- 
intendents. Annual Convention. Secre- 
tary, J. J. Levison, Brooklyn Park Depart 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AUGUST 25-27—WHEELING, W. VA. 

Central States Water Works Associa- 
cation. Windsor Hotel. Secretary, R. P. 
Bricker, Shelby, Ohio. 

\uGUST 25-28.—StT. Pau, MINN. 

American Hospital Association. Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. A. Boyce, Kingston General 
Hospital, Kingston, Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 8-10.—BALTIMORE, Mp, 

National Association of Port Au- 

thorities. Third Annual Convention. 


SEPTEMBER 9-11.—BosTon, MAss. 

The New England Water Works 
Association. Annual Convention. Sec- 
retary, Willard Kent, Narragansett Pier, 
a 5 

SEPTEMBER 22-25.—Detroit, MICH. 

Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers. Secretary, 
Percy H. Wilson, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 28-30.—CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

American Association of Commercial 
Executives. Joint meeting with Central 
Association of Commercial Secretaries. 
Secretary, E. H. Naylor, Springfield, Mass. 


== ABERENENS 





OctoBer 6-9.—Boston, MAss. 
American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements. Secretary, Charles Carroll 

Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Association of Fire En- 
gineers. Secretary, James McFall, Roan 
oke, Va. 

TOBER 21-22.—MANKATO, MINN, 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, Prot. Rich 
ard R. Price, Minneapolis, Minn 


OcTOBER 20-23.—NEW OrLEANS, LA 


OCTOBER 21-23.— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


National Housing Assocation. Secre 
tary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East | went: 
second Street, New York City 


¢ + 


: =e 
A National Conference on Public 
Utility Regulation 

The mayors of many of the principal 
cities throughout the United States have 
received from Mayor Rudolph Blanken 
burg, of Philadelphia, a letter suggesting 
the formation of a National Bureau of Pub 
lic Utility Research. The movement is to 
be formally inaugurated at a nation-wide 
conference of city officials to be held in 
Philadelphia in the autumn, to which the 
various cities are asked to send delegates, 
Mayor Mitchel of New York, Mayor Har- 
rison of Chicago and Mayor Baker of 
Cleveland join with Philadelphia’s Mayor 
in the call for the conference. 

In his letter Mayor Blankenburg states 
that he has come to realize that the side of 
the people has seldom, if ever, been ade 
quately presented, while the interests of the 
public utility companies are presented and 
argued by the best informed and most able 
men in the country. The letter continues 

“The equipment required for an adequate 
presentation of the rights and interests of the 
people involves a degree and extent of tech- 
nical knowledge and information which it is 
not practicable for any one city to obtain. This 
knowledge and information is much the same 
for each city, and its cumulative use would 
greatly add to its value. It must be borne in 
mind that the utility companies constitute 
themselves an offensive and defensive alliance, 
probably stronger than any other interest in 
this country. Its weakest member is never 
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Union Metal Lamp Standards 


ARE AS STANDARD AS GOLD COINAGE 





Design No. 1471-C—Patented 
Equipped with Holophane Glass 
nit No. 08200 


THEY ARE THE MOST FLEXIBLE, 
SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED, 
HIGH QUALITY LAMP STAND- 
ARDS AVAILABLE. 


THEY ARE THE “SAFETY FIRST” 
STANDARDS. 


THEY ARE UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY 
RESPECT—-THE MODERN STAND- 
ARDS THAT LEAD THE FIELD. 


Some Things You Should 


Know about 


UNION METAL LAMP STANDARDS 


(1) Patented steel construction reduces 
weight to a minimum, thereby cut- 
ting freight bills in two 

(2) Erecting cost is greatly reduced owing to 
the scientific sectional construction 
and recuced weights 

(3) The pressed steel shaft increases th 
strength at the point where cast iron 
standards are weak, and overcomes 
the serious danger of standards 
breakirg off in case of sudden shock, 
permitting the standard to fall to the 
sidewalk, thereby endangering the 
lives of people nearby. 

(4) Union Metal Lamp Standards combining 
“built up’’ fluted, pressed steel shafts, 
steel anchor and tie rods, and scientific 
sectional construction, are shock and 
vibration absorbers, thus insuring 
safety and long life to both lamps and 
glass globes. 

There is a Union Metal Lamp design for 
every service. Send for drawings and photo- 
graphs of our handsome new designs for 
Type C Mazda Lamps (Nitrogen Filled) 


THE UNION METAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Union Metal, Limited 


Galt, Ont., Canada 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Pettingell Andrews Co., Boston, Mass 
W. L. Fairchild, 110 Ww 40th Street. New York City 
Telephone, Bryant 5883 
K & B Co., 25 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa Design 495-C 
Interstate Electric Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La Patented 
Southwest General Electric Co., Dallas, Texas 
Capital Electric Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Pacific States Electric Co. 











For the New Type C Mazda Lamps San Francisco, Calif : Oakland, Calif 
(Nitrogen Filled Los Angeles, Calif Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore 
47 When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American Crty. 
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without information and assistance of every 
kind. 

‘To meet this situation it has been suggested 
that there should be formed a Bureau of Pub- 
lic Utilities Research, which shall equip itself 
to give the cities the same able assist ance 
which the public utilities companies’ associa 
tions give to the public utility companies, thus 
in effect constituting an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance among the cities similar to that 
existing among public utility corporations.” 


+ + 


Plans for the Annual Fire 
Chiefs’ Convention 


Circulars issued June 10 by Thos, W. 
Haney, President, and James McFall, Sec- 
retary of the International Association of 
lire Engineers, give promise of a very suc 
cessful convention in New Orleans, Octo 
ber 20 to 23, inclusive. The headquarters 
will be the Grunewald Hotel, in the As- 
sembly Hall of which the sessions will 
held. For the exhibitions a large 
veniently arranged armory 
been secured. 

rhe topics and speakers on the 
include : 


and con- 
building has 


program 


“Practical First Aid to the 
Hawes, Chicago, Ill 

“Automobile Fire Stations’—A. S 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

“Volunteer Fire Departments, Their Organization, 
Equipment, and Maintenance”’—Walter Price, Secre- 
tary Illinois State Firemen’s Association, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

‘Fire Prevention and the Best Way to Prevent 
Fires” H. F. Magee, Chief, Dallas, Texas 

“What Are the Best Methods to Be Used by a Fire 
Chief Who Is Also Superintendent of Fire Alarm 
H. C. Bundy, Chief, Watertown, 

‘Automatic Sprinklers, Their Efficiency and Ad- 
vantages’’—C., . Ringer, Chief, Minneapolis, Minn 
Reuben D. Weeks, Chief, Providence, R 

‘The Protection of Water Fronts; the Necessity and 
Efficiency of Fire Boats’—T. A. Clancy, Chief, Mil 
waukee, Wis 

“Has the Gasolene Pumping Engine Come to Stay 
and Why?’—Edw. F. Dahill, Chief, New i 
Mass 


Injured’’"—Geo. H 


Aungst, Chief, 


\ number of special parties are being ar- 
ranged by the transportation committee. 
rhe places from which these groups will 
start, and the men who are making the 
necessary arrangements, are: 

Boston, Mass.—Chief Harry L. Marston and A. D 
Wheeler 

New York. F. Ww. 
I ngmeering 

ew Jersey.—Chief Alfred Davis, of Bayonne 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fred S. Peace, Trafic Manager 
Gun Club 46. 

Ontario.—Chief James Armstrong, of Kingston 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Chief H. C. Bunker, of Cincin- 
nati. 

Chicago.—-Frank Stover, Peoples Gas Building 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. A. Wilkinson, General Man- 
ager, Nott Fire Engine Co 

Kansas City, Mo.—Chief John ¢ 
City. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Atlanta, Ga.—P. 


Shepperd, of Fire and Water 


Egner, of Kansas 


Cat H. F. Magee 
. Herbert. 
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Mayors’ Conference, 
New York State 


At the annual Conference of Mavors and 
Other ( ity Officials of the State of New 
York, held in Auburn, June 3-5, the follow 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: 


Hon. Rosslyn M. Cox, Middletow: 
dent. 
Hon Charles C. Duryee, Schenectad 
orary President. 
Hon. John J. Irving, Binghamtor 
President. 
Hon. Louis Will, Syracuse, Vic , 
Hon. George A. Brock, Lockport, Treasuret 
William Parr Capes, New York, Secretary 
Edward A. Moree, Yonkers, Assistant S 
retary. 
Several 


resolutions vere 


important 


adopted. These included the advocacy of 
an optional law under which cities might 
secure non-partisan municipal elections 
the appointment of a committee to promote 
the codification of local laws and ordi 
nances of the cities, and of a committee to 
make a health survey of the cities of the 
state; a home rule constitutional amend 
ment; and a state appropriation for th 
elimination of tuberculosis of cattle Phere 
were noteworthy resolutions on the subject 
of assessment methods, as noted elsewher« 
As a result of a suggestion 
hief of the 
Bureau of Fire Prevention of New York 
City, the Conference went on record in fa 


vor of radical legisl ition for the re duction 


in this issue. 
offered by Joseph O. Hammitt 


of fire losses. This resolution read as fol 


lows: 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committe: 
be directed to advocate the enactment of leg 
lation making persons and corporations re 
sponsible for the occurrence r spre id of re 
by reason of their failure to comply with laws 
and ordinances and valid orders of municipal 
authorities liable to the respective munici 


palities for the cost of extinguishing such fires 
and to firemen and others injured in person or 
property by such fires for the 
tained by them. 


damages 


An advance outline of the program of 
the Conference was published in th May 
number of THe. AMERICAN CITY In the 
present issue will be found abstracts from 
the address of City Manager Waite, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and from the report of the 


Conference's Committee on Taxation 
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Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Granite Pavement filled with Barrett’s Paving Pitch. 


Paving Pitch Means Easy Repairs 





i giclee are common to | brick expands in hot weather. ; 
ey all streets—pipes have to | Barrett’s Paving Pitch is an 

4 be laid, car tracks put in, or | ideal filler. It will outlast the 
the brick or block may prove | pavement, and maintains a 


defective in spots. perfectly waterproof bond un- 
y AVI Wie ic “2 . 3 °° . ae 
Where Paving Pitch is used as | der all conditions. The initial 
a filler, repairs can be most | gost is low. 

easily and quickly made. 

Cement forms a rigid bond, | All pitch is not suitable for a 
often necessitating the de-| filler. To be sure of perma- 
struction of the brick in re- | nent results,insist on Barrett's, 
moving it for repairs. This | the proved Paving Pitch in 
rigidity also occasions cracks | thousands of pavements all 
and “blow-outs” when the | over the country. 


Illustrated booklet free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Yore Curcaco PHILaDELPata Boston MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louts CLEVELAND 
Prrrseurca Cincinnati Kansas Crrv SEATTLE BramincHamM 
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DELEGATES AT THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIA 
SECRETARIES 


A Joint Meeting of Commercial Civic and Moral Instruction 
Executives in the Public Schools 

\ joint meeting of the American Asso \t the Biennial Convention of 
ciation of Commercial Executives and the eral Federation of Women’s ( 
Central Association of Commercial Secre Chicago last month, the follow 
taries will be held in Cincinnati September among the important resolutions 


28-30. This will be one of the most im- Whereas, The 


portant secretarial gatherings that have — study in any curri 












ever taken place. An excellent program is “ the scic N, 1 
: . arats nereas oO i ~ 
in preparation. gated to incident: 
* ¢ Whereas, The ite State 
~ . b 4 Kida +1 tah] 
Southern Commercial Sec- era has establis 
° ’ ae] tacts, a ¢ artment o! 
retaries’ Association — : eon na 
sé 1 1¢ mUuDLIC SCNOO!IS 
At the successful convention held in Resolved. That every s 
Vicksburg, Miss., June 4-6, the following Civics be asked to recommer 
officers were elected: clubs in her stat 7 dime Mel 
President, John Wood, Roanoke, Vi Secre States Bureau of Education, 
iry-Treasurer, Wm. C. Radcliffe, Birminghan A} 1§ Wisconsin, or to some 
bama; Vice-Presidents, Georgia, W B Royster literature on civic at d moral 1 
Griffin: Maryland, R. J. Beacham, Baltimore; Ala f 1 has ot Pe +] 
ae ~ . ’ ck ' : aes public sch ols, and a ¢ 1 l 1 
ama, Earl Lay, Gadsden; Tennessee, R. S. Fle ‘ . 11 - P ; 
Ir.. Jackson; Florida, W N. Conoley, Tacksonville work to their local oarads tr educatiol I I 
West Virginia, ( Ir. Boykin, Bluefield; Texas, J. R their teachers 
Babcock, Dallas; Mississippi, R. M. Striplin, Me Ul horpace . ming of democr 1] 
dian; Louisiana, R. L. McChesney, New Orleans Peis neregs, a he : 5 vil 
Virginia, E. C. McCarty, Charlottesville; South Car hastened by the torega er) 
K lina, P. A. Whaley, Anderson; North Carolina, R. I discuss their common task I 
peg 4 rae Arkansas, ( ( Kirkpatrick, and state: and. 
~ihinae . Whereas, The Social Center is t run 
Papers were read on a wide variety of where citizens meet to transact their own busi 
commercial and civic subjects, and many ness: and 
: interesting ideas were brought out also in Whereas - the solu Ry ; 
A : : : ¢ ‘f municipal recreation part ley 
the discussion which followed. a entrar aceaniaiaions 
: . moral conditions of any commun! 
A resolution was adopted recommending Resolved. That the state chairma ic 
; amendments of state laws so that cities and be asked to initiate in their states efforts to 
counties may legally contribute to commer- — + 5g id — Oe eas gptles2s: 
; + Caeser on -_ . other public Dutidings to their legitin NI 
cial organizations The 1915 convention ers. the Citizens. for publi 
will be held at Montgomery, Ala. public recreation 
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Copyright, The Northern Photo (« 


For Civic Beauty 


nothing can much excel a handsomely laid out system of decora- 

tive street lighting. It is a feature in a city’s development in 
which all citizens can take a just pride, and which will at once 
attract visitors and leave pleasing memories with all who see it. | 


SIMPLEX 
Steel ‘Taped Cable 


has proved a boon to hundreds ot communities where a modest appropriation 

| did not permit the costly conduit system. By its use you can MORE THAN 
HALVE YOUR UNDERGROUND COSTS without any sacrifice in serv- 
ice or durability. 





Simplex Steel Taped Cable is laid directly in the ground in a narrow 
shallow trench. It has two steel tapes wound on spirally in reverse directions 
the most effective protection possible. 


We have just issued a handsome booklet describing the use x 
of this cable, which we shall be glad to send to anyone in- 
terested in the beautifying of his community. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABIE © 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 48-164) |& \ 
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Convention of City Managers 

rhe first convention of city managers 
will be held in Springfield, Ohio, August 
4-6, at the invitation of Charles F, Ash- 
burner, City Manager of that city. The 
meeting will be most useful in offering an 
opportunity for full discussion of the prob- 
lems of this form of municipal administra- 
tion. So new are the difficulties of this 
position and so many are the uncertainties 
regarding the extent of the city manager's 
authority, that there is little precedent to 
fall back upon, and the relationship of the 
manager to other city officials needs to be 
harmoniously established. This occasion 
of getting together and talking frankly on 
the subject will help to make clear the du- 
ties of city managers under different con 
ditions and circumstances. 

+ + 

International Association of 
Chiefs of Police 

At the annual convention of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police held 





Best, Harry. 
The Deaf. Their Position in Society 
and the Provision for Their Education 
in the United States. 1914. 340 pp. $2.12 


This study fulfills the tunction, with regard to the 
deaf, of what in social work would be called a sur 
vey. The deaf are considered, not alone from a medi 
cal, legal, psychological, or “human interest” point 
of view, but from all these viewpoints combined, 
in order to throw light on their position as com- 
ponents of the state who demand attention in its ma 
chinery of organization. Part | analyzes the position 
of the deaf in society, presenting, among other things, 
physical statistics which form a basis for judgment on 
various points. In this connection the author greatly 
regrets the lack of interest thus far shown in the 
prevention of deafness. Part II takes up at length the 
provisions made for educating the deaf in America, 
tracing the progress from efforts based on private 
initiative to state control and the establishment of a 
national college for higher education. An account is 
given of the organization and operation of educa 
tional institutions, public and private, for the deaf 
and deaf-blind, in the various states, with a discus 
sion of the comparative advantages of day schools and 
boarding schools. There is also a review of the pro 
vision for education of the deaf mace by states, and 
of constitutional provisions for schools. One section 
is devoted to “the charity connection,” in which is 
particularly deprecated the unfair attitude which stig 
matizes the deaf by placing them on a par with persons 
mentally defective or diseased, while at the same time 
the desirability from certain points of view of con 
nection between schools for the deaf and boards of 
charity is emphasized. Other subjects touched upon 
are: provisions concerning admission of pupils to 
schools; the importance of compulsory education laws 
for the deaf; methods of instruction. 


| = = = eS SS SS 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 
Copies may be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
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at Grand Rapids in June, the following 
oficers were elected: 

President—Major Richard Sylvester, Wa 
D. ¢ 


Vice-Presidents 





rick 
Keily, Plainfield, 7 d ‘ 
C. H. Troyer, Duluth; Oliver Campeau, Montreal 
Secretary-Treasurer Frank J Cassada, Elmira 


Sergeant-at-Arms—L. B. Day, Scranton, Pa 

One of the subjects discussed at length, 
by Chief Daniel Wolff of Yonkers and 
Chief Michael Regan of Buffalo, was the 
need of radical change in automobile laws 
Another interesting address was that of 
Chief Sebastian of Los Angeles, on aerial 
and citizen policemen. A resolution which 
was introduced protesting against the “pre 
sentation of crime in motion pictures and 
the manufacture of pictures in which police 
officials are presented in a ridiculous light,” 
and calling upon each member to use his 
influence to prevent the manufacture and 
production of such films, was passed unani- 
mously. 

Cincinnati was chosen as the place of 
meeting of the convention for 1915. 








Wuippece, Georce CHANDLER, Gordon McKay 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
Harvard University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The Microscopy of Drinking Water. 
With a Chapter on the Use of the Micro- 
scope, by John W. M. Bunker, Ph. D. 
(Third edition, rewritten and enlarged, 
with colored plates.) 1914. 409 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $4.00 


Intended as a guide to the water analyst and the 


waterworks engineer The book elementary 

character, yet distinctly scientific Part I deals in 
practical manner with the collection of samples, 
methods of microscopical examination, the microscope 
and its use, microscopic organisms in water from dif 
ferent sources, limnology, microscopic organisms in 
lakes and reservoirs and their distribution, odors in 


water supplies, storage, soil stripping, copper treat 
ment for algx, purification of water containing alex, 


ind growth of organisms in water pipes. In Part I] 
are classified in detail the microscopic organisms, ani 
mal and vegetable, found in water supplies This 


part of the study is illustrated by plates, printed in 
colors in order that the organisms may be more 
readily identified. There is also a brief bibliography, 
chronologically arranged, designed for the use of stu- 
dents interested in a history of the subject, and ref 
erences relating to particular classes of organisms are 
given at the end of chapters dealing with these or 
ganisms. In the interests of clean water, the study 
of microscopic organisms should not be confined to 
specialists, Bist should be undertaken by all super- 
intendents of waterworks who are in charge of stor- 
age reservoirs; such study will, no doubt, be furthered 
by Professor Whipple’s clear and interesting volume. 
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A Partial List of Cities Lighted with | 
Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps 
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Keokuk, Ia 
Kingston, Ont., Can 
: indsay, oy an 
ockport, ! ° 4 
Lynn, Mass y 
Missoula, Mont \ 
Nashua, N. H : 
Negaunee, Mich 1 
Oe Haven, Conn " 
Newport News, Va 
N orthfield, Minn 
calanry, Se ” Niagara Falls, N y 
[teresa — al Ocean City, N. J 
( a - . ™ t Ocean Grove, N. J 
‘ learwate t c Oconto, Wis. 
, os " Mt Ogden, Utah 
, Mi Owatonna, Minn 
DeKalb, I Peterborough, O n t., 
Detroit, Mic Can 
Dixon, I Pittsburg, Pa 
Dubuque, la rovidence, R. I 
Edmonton, Atia., Car Rochester, N. Y- 
, Salamanca, N. Y 
Fall River, Ma Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fort Wayne, | San Francisco, Cal 
(| Galveston, Tex Schenectady, N. Y 
Glendive, Mont Spokane, Wash 
Goshen, Ind Southbridge, Mass 
; Green Bay, W Tacoma, Wash ) 
; Halifax, N. S., Ca Tampico, Mex / 
Hammond, | Toledo, O ‘ 


Utica, N. Y 


Harrisburg, Pa : ; 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 


Haverhill, Ma 


Holyoke, Ma Visalia, Cal ; 
International Fa Washington, D. C. 
Minn Westmount, Can 


Wildwood, N. J 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 


General Electric Company 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Sales Offices in all large cities 4989 
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PREMIER CONGRES INTERNATIONAL ET EXpPosi 
rION COMPAREE DES VILLEs (First Inter 
national City Planning Congress and 
Exhibition). 

Report of the First International City 
Planning Congress and _ Exhibition. 
[Organized under the patronage and with 

the codperation of the city of Ghent, at the 
Universal Exposition held in that city July 

27 to August 1, 1913, and under the aus- 
pices of ny L eague of Belgian Cities and 
Communes (“L’Union des Villes et Com- 
munes Belges.”) | 1914. 718 pp. Illus- 
trated. $4.25 
One cbhject of this important Congress was the es 
tablishment of an international bureau of informa 
tion on community affairs in general. In conformit 
vith the broad scope of interests thus indicated, the 
report offers a discussion not only of city planning 


subjects in the ordinary sense, but of many phases 
f community organization and evolution. The papers 
e given in French, German or English, as delivered 
efore the Congress, a large majority being in French 
This is also the language of the report proper There 
ire four parts, the first of which gives the organiza 
tion and aims of the Congress and a list of members 


Part II consists of two sections, one devoted to papers 

ipon general problems of city planning and specific 

features in certain cities, and the other to the 

ganization of community life viewed under various so 
logical and administrative aspects. In Part III are 
nd the minutes of meetings of the Congress, also 
iscellaneous matter, such as lists of publications and 
rganizations throughout the world, concerned with 
mmunity interests. 


INTERNATIONAL Houstinc CONGRESS. 


Preliminary Report of the Tenth Inter- 
national Housing Congress. Held at 
The Hague, Scheveningen, September, 


1913. 1913. 5 vols. 1,856 pp. 4 photo- 
graphs; diagrams, tables. Duty extra. 
$3.00 


Volume I contains the proceedings of the Congress 

id list of members. In the remaining four volumes 
there are illuminating reports upon housing problems 
inder the following general divisions 

Improvement and Demolition of Insanitary Dwell 
ings, 

Improvement of Rural Dwellings. 

Overcrowded Dwellings. 

Town Planning. 

Recent Housing Progress. 

rhe Progr: im of questions to be considered is given 
in French, German, Italian and English, and the con 
clusions sccompanying the reports are in French, Ger 
man and English. Otherwise, the material is in the 
language in which it was presented to the Congress 


Osborne, THomas Mott (Thomas Brown, 
Auburn, No. 33,333") 


Within Prison Walls. Being a Narrative 
of Personal Experience During a Week 
of Voluntary Confinement in the State 
Prison at Auburn, New York. 1914. 328 
pp. $1.62 


Chis remarkable narrative is in the form of a diary 
kept during the author’s prison experience. Any at 
tempt to arraign the prison system in general or to 
suggest specific improvements is disclaimed. The ex 
periment, as announced at the time it occurred, was 
undertaken by Mr. Osborne (Chairman of the New 
York State Commission on Prison Reform) not for 
the purpose of reinvestigating material conditions, but 
in order to obtain a fuller and more sympathetic un 
derstanding of the actual effect of the system upon 
the prisoners. This is shown with a vividness which 
carries with it a strong emotional appeal. The au 
thor’s sympathy is seen to be on the side of the hu 
manitarian idea of penology,in accordance with which 
prisoners would lead as far as possible a normal life, 
calculated to prepare them for taking their place, at 
the ends of their terms, as good citizens, improved, 


rather than wreeked by the punishment Among the 
jects touched 4 
{ reform are tl 


» Suggest urgent need 





€ | eanliness and 
ecency, prisoners’ wages, their health, educat » and 
normal relaxation. 

HE MUNICIPAL JoURNAL, LiMiTED, 


The Municipal Year Book of the United 
Kingdom for 1914. (Edited by Albert E. 





Cave.) I914. 1,193 pp. $4.25 
In this volume is found an epitome of mun 
n the United Kingdom, with statistical figure 
directory of officers, and an account of the origu 
story and functio of rious institutions There 


ire sections 


England and 


inicipal government 








ration oO! gas, p 
ways, etc., ery t « t 
ousing and markets ‘ 
houses, baths a public es 1 
eums, cemeteries; refuse disposal, sewage di al 
fire protection; old age pensions; small holdings and 
otments; local taxation; municipal trading; muni 
wages and labor conditions ocal government 
egislation; etc The present edition has been amy 
fied in several respects, one important addition being 
the section on motors in public service he sectior 
relating to libraries, baths, and wash-houses have 
been recast In the section on town planning ire 
cluded the new Pre scedur e Reg tions issued in | 
ruary, 1914, and a sh« eatise the practic exe 
cution of the _ tacag~ Hele Act of 1%9 


LLevison, J. J.. M. F., Forester to the Depart 
ment of Parks, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Studies of —— (The Wiley Technical 
Series. Edited by J. M. Jameson.) 10913 
and 1914. Loose-leaf 8 x 10-inch pam- 
phlets. Illustrated. Five additional pam- 
phlets. The first three, 5 cents each; the 
other two, ro cents. 


Fifteen pamphlets of this series have already been 
noted in THe American City (August, 1913, and 
February, 1914). The additional pamphlets are en 
titled as follows: The Oaks and Chestnut; The Hick 


wries, Walnut, and Butternut; An Outdoor Lessor 
on Trees; Tulip Tree, Linden, Sweet Gum, Magr 
lias, Locusts, Catalpa, Dogwood, Mulberry, and Osage 
Orange; Our Common Woods: How to Tell Them 
ind Their Uses. The price for the entire serie 
which forms a valuable guide for outdoor work 
manual for school use, is $1.00 (after July 1) if pur 
chased in a set, or $1.25 if purchased separately \ 
binder designed especially for this book may be ob 


tained at 3) cents 


Bearp, CHartes A., Associate Professor of 
Politics, Columbia University, Editor. 
The City Manager Plan of Municipal 
Government. (Reprinted in part from 
Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Bal- 
lot Charters. Second Edition, printed for 
Tue AMERICAN City by The National 
Short Ballot Organization.) 1914. 35 
pp. 25 cents 
TANNER, VIRGINIA, 
The Pageant of the Little Town of X. 
(With preface by Walter Prichard Eaton.) 
Leaflet No. 10 of the Massachusetts Civic 
League. 1914. 23 pp. 5 cents 
SmituH, R. A. C., Chairman, New York State 
Commission to Investigate Port Condi- 
tions and Pier Extensions in New York 
Harbor and Commissioner of Docks 
and Ferries of the City of New York. 
The Commerce and Other Business of 
the Waterways of the State of New 
York, their Relation to the Port of 
New York and the Ports of the World. 
April 1, 1914. 118 pp. Illustrated. Free 
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NCREASED EFFICIENCY 
DEAL APPEARANCE 





bie High Efficiency Nitrogen Filled 
Lamp, now produces that intensity 
of light desired for the business street at 
a moderate rate of current consumption. 


OUR LAMP STANDARD 
DESIGN 600-A 


Similar to Marshall’s design on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, presents the IDEAL 
APPEARANCE and is adapted for use 
with the Nitrogen Lamp. 


4 thus combining Efficiency and 
Beauty the equal of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue lighting may be obtained at a 
great reduction in cost of installation 
and operation. 


Write for particulars 


UNION FOUNDRY Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGHEST GRADE 
Cast Iron Ornamental Lamp 
Standards and BrackKets 


ANNISTON ALABAMA 


- 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 


Controlling the Temperature 
of Shower Baths 

A new device, originally planned for the 
protection of children using the shower baths 
in public playgrounds, is shown in one of the 


accompanying pictures. Children are often 
ignorant of even the most elementary forms 
of modern plumbing, and are in danger, when 
left without care, of being scalded when using 
the old-fashioned shower apparatus in which 





INGHAM SHOWER MIXER 


the hot and cold water supplies are regu 
lated by separate valves. In such large city 
parks as Holstein Park, Chicago, the attend- 
ants have found it difficult to prevent acci- 
dents occurring among the great crowds of 
children using the baths. Moreover, it is not 
hard to realize that a large amount of water 
goes to waste in experimenting to obtain the 
exact temperature desired 

The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has placed on the market 








= SSS] Se a= 
the device above referred to, which consi 
f a chamber in which hot and ld water 
are mixed before entering the = sp tuly 


of the shower bath, and which instantly res 
lates the temperature and _ pressure 
slight movement of 


a single levet ( 


playground institutions, clubs, gymnasit 
public and private baths, have already 
equipped with this arrangement, which i 
known as the Ingham Shower Mixer Phe 


use of this attachment decreases the numb 
of attendants necessary to handle re« 
breaking crowds in public playg 
therefore appeals to public welfare committee 
which have to face the usual 
limited appropriation. 


+ + 
Distinctive Lighting Standards 


The pamphlet entitled “Ornamental Illu 
mination with Granite Concrete Lighti: 
Standards,” which is published by the Pett 
john Company, of Terre Haute, Ind., contair 
a collection of attractive views in various 
cities, showing the reinforced concrete stand 
ards of this company. Besides the “sparkling 
granite’ concrete standards the compat 
makes columns in a variety of 
colors to match any kind of natural 
Standards of ordinary gray concrete are als 


rounds 


conditior 


shades and 


supplied where economy is of more import 
ance than a beautiful surface, and these are 
also of fine texture, and are made waterproof 
for about two-thirds of the price of granit 
concrete. The core of the column serves as a 


wires inserted 


means of introducing — the 
through the conduit, which gives additional 
reinforcement. The standards are 
sive; need no painting or repairs, and are « 
massive proportions and | finish. De 


inexpe! 


beautiful 
signs are also prepared for gas arcs, and this 


company offers as well such accessories as 
glass globes, cast bronze holders, luminous 
arc lamps, etc. 

+ + 


Stopping the Water Waste 

The tremendous waste of water in certain 
cities, especially where meters are not used, i 
indicated by the remarkable differences in per 
capita daily consumption in various places. The 
maximum is stated t gallons, the 
average 121, the ! 


be 308 
minimum a2 It has beer 
found that the greatest 
due to leaky faucets. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the appearance nthe 
market of a new 


percentage of loss is 


washerless faucet manufa¢ 
tured by the H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
of New York. This device is fitted wit i 
conical valve bearing directly on a al 
seat, which gives a line contact, making a tigh 
joint, so that it is not necessary to jam the 


spheric 
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MORRIS ORNAMENTAL 
CAST IRON POLES FOR 
DURABILITY AND BEAUTY 














| Famous Boardwalk, Asbury Park, New Jersey 


|| withstand the attack of the elements at this exposed and 
sea swept stretch. 





| Cast iron poles were required here as they alone could 


iil Morris ornamental poles were selected as they alone 
i} combined the essential quality of durability with the 
| ° . a } . . “i 

ii beauty of design and finish desired in this important 














MM installation. 
\ We can serve your city just as satisfactorily and 
— yo will be glad to consult and advise without charge. 
Write us today. 





500 Designs to Select From 
355 Cities Using Our Ornamental Poles 


ELMER P. MORRIS IRON WORKS 


136 Liberty Street, N Y., Representing 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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NEWS FROM ENGINEERS 


handle in order to stop leakage. The new 
faucet should be of interest to owners of 
hotels, factories and other large establishments 
where the water bill is a considerable item. 
Hlouseholders will also find it of advantage, 
for a leaky faucet means not only plumbers’ 
bills but the dishgurement of bowls and tubs 
with an unsightly yellow stain. This washer- 
less faucet is in extensive use abroad, and has 
been authorized by the London Water Board. 


+ + 
Destroying Germs and Insects 


The twenty-first annual catalogue of spray 
ers and spray pumps made by D. B. Smith & 
Co., Utica, N. Y., has just been published, and 
contains descriptions of a number of new items 
in a large collection of spraying tools and ac 
cessories. A special feature of the Smith hand 
sprayers is the patented plunger leather ex- 
pander, which prevents the plunger leather 
from wrinkling or drying up. The slanting- 
end air chamber is used in a number of the 
hand sprayers, and enables the operator to 
spray in any direction. The continuous sprayer 
covers much more surface in a given time than 
the hand sprayer and with half the labor 
Compressed-air sprayers, tank sprayers and 
force pumps, fire pumps, bulb sprayers, dry 
powder dusters, bucket and barrel spray pumps 
are some of the useful devices included in this 
catalogue, and are of interest to city dwellers, 
suburbanites and farmers—to all who have 
many or few trees and plants to protect from 
insect growth, and who desire to keep build 
ings and outhouses in sanitary condition. 


+ + 
An Inexpensive Electric Fountain 


\n electric fountain is manufactured by The 
M. D. Jones Company, of Boston, in which the 
water spray is colored without the use of a 
motor. When the fountain is playing, the 
waste water flows over a wheel and revolves 
colored glasses which are around a 32-candk 
power electric incandescent light, thus coloring 
the spray blue, then yellow, red and green, and 
also blended combinations of two colors. The 
fountain jet can be used in the metal rockery 
made by this company, or can be easily placed 
on any fountain. It can be used in flower beds 
on the lawn, and is an attraction in public 
places and on social occasions. It can be played 
without putting on electricity, or with the elec 
tric current in the evening. The best effect is 
obtained, of course, in a darkened location 
This fountain is one of the features of the 
large illustrated catalogue issued by this com 
pany, showing garden, cemetery, lawn and park 
adornments and other iron and wire work. 


+ + 
A Plant Purchase 


The Peebles Paving Brick Company, which 
has two plants at Portsmouth, Ohio, has pur 
chased a plant at Firebrick, Ky., and will 
manufacture the Dixie brand of Wire-Cut-Lug 
brick. 


AND MANUFACTURERS 


Undefaceable Signs 


The durability of the signs 


letters made by the Indestructible 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, is one of the st1 


est claims of the company 


with dr 


1 


li 


>ign 


its slogan, “Legible for a Hundred Years 


} 


Co 


, and is expressed 


number of orders have been received from 
B. F. Goodrich Company, of Akron, Ohi 


signs with drilled-in letters, 


to be 


Goodrich road sign advertising 
their lasting quality will be 











seve rely 
Other orders for street signs have 


| 
d 


ised 


lals 


Ww 


Hampton, N. H., and Fostoria, Ohio. Thr 
the company’s agents, The Good Roads 
chinery Company, of Kennett Squars 
orders have come in for road signs whi 
to Harrisburg and Export, Pa. at 
County, Del.; through Beall & | i 
Hodson-Feenaughty Company f 
Ore., for highway signs for Idaho, Oregor 
Washington; and Edward A. Dearlk f | 
of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies 
torwarded other orders. 
+ + 
Light and Water for 
Man and Beast 
\ variety of ornamental and drinking f 
tams are manufactured lames B. Ch 
Sons, of Chicago, many of which are pict 
and described in an att 
% ( ital oe issued by r 
—# pany The Clow bubl 
. fountains are installed in 
City and County Building 
Chicag nd in many place 
the streets ilevards, 
and larg iness | é 
that nd are als n 
in many other cities thr 
the ountry. 
(ne j ‘ 
types is the it 
post and imtain 
horse t ed 
q ] 7] 
t n 


COMBINATION LAMP 
FOUNTAIN 





POST 


teste 
beer 
ceived by this company from Kingsville 
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I'wo style f Alba Signal Globes—bowls of any color, f i 
lettering of any style Globe Dallas, Tex 


Locate the Alarm Boxes 


Let people know where to find Police and Fire 
Alarm Boxes—place a signal globe at these points and 
be sure they are 


Alba Signal Globes 


No other globes show so plainly at night, because Alba lets far 
more light through than any other glass used for this purpose. 

Alba Globes do not harbor dirt; they can be easily cleaned 
without removal. 

Alba resists breakage. 


If you are interested in any phase of street lighting, do not fail to make use of the val 
uable information, gathered from many cities, which we can give you. Write at once 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
PITTSBURGH 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
P 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto Registered 
5. Pat. Off 
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bubbling cup is made of Adamantose ware, 
and is provided with a regulating valve or 
a self-closing stop valve. The horse basin 
measures 40 x 25 inches, and is equipped with 
a self-closing ball valve that regulates the flow 
f water. The catalogue referred to will be 
sent on application. 
+ 


New Clause in City 
Lighting Contract 


As most readers of THE 
AMERICAN City are doubtless 
aware, great improvements 
have recently been made in in 
candescent electric lamps for 


street lighting. Mazda lamps, (/ ¥& 
filled with an inert gas, are \ | 





now attracting much comment » 
in electrical circles, and these 
new lamps are said to have an i 
efficiency as high as one-half of i 
an electrical watt per candle- i} 
power. In view of the fact that 


many municipalities holding 
contracts with lighting com- 
panies would like to avail them- 
selves of these improvements, 
or at any rate do not wish to 
be embarrassed as regards the 
ability to do so, the following 
clause from a _ recent street 
lighting contract may be of in- 
terest 

“That the Company shall use 
any and all devices and im- 
provements in electrical ma 
chinery and other apparatus - 
during the life of this contract 
which may be ordered by the Board of 
Public Works, the effect of which is known 
to be such as will increase the relative amount 
of light produced and improve the kind, quality 
and effective candle-power thereof, which can 
be reasonably procured and be used by the 
company without infringement of patent rights 
or becoming involved in litigation concerning 
the same; provided that when the plant of the 
company is or has once beeen installed and in 
operation, any change or improvement as con 
templated above shall be made in a reasonable 
manner, considering the extent and importance 
of the contract. In no case shall the amount 
covenanted to be paid by the city, as herein- 
after provided, be increased by such change. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
standard manufactured by the Elmer P. Mor- 
ris Iron works, representing the Central Foun- 
dry Company, of New York, for the type of 
lamp referred to. 

+ 











Concrete Bridges 

A very fine collection of views, many of 
them artistically colored, has been published 
under the title of “Reinforced Concrete 
Bridges of Luten Design,” by Daniel B. Luten, 
designing and consulting engineer, of Indian- 
apolis. The bridges illustrated have been built 
in many different places throughout the coun- 
try and are adapted to a great variety of con- 
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ditions. A number of those shown have with 
stood severe floods Several construction 
views are given which add to the interest of 
the collection, and the brief descriptive cap 
tions accompanying the pictures are illuminat 
ing. 


+ + 
A New Office Opened 


\n export office has recently been opened in 
New York City by the American Gas Machine 
Company, of Albert Lea, Minn. Charles | 
May, who has been in charge of the advertis 
ing department in the Albert Lea office, will 
have the management of the new brancl 
James I. Haynes will direct the advertising 
the company in the future at Albert Lea 


+ + 
Many Kinds of Fountains 


The first eleven pages of the new catalogu 
of bubbling fountains made by the Rundk 
Spence Manufacturing Company, of Milwau 
kee, show many different styles of nickel-plat: 
cast brass bubbling heads for use on drinking 
fountains. Following these are pictures and 
descriptions of various types of complete foun 
tains, parts and dimensions being clearly given 
in each case. This company also makes a num 
ber of kinds of cooler fountains, including 
those with sterilizer or filter connection, as 
well as a large variety of combination drinking 
fountains. The illustration here given shows 
a type of drinking fountain particularly 
adapted for children’s use. 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN WITH IRON 
PEDESTAL 
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For Your 
White Way-- 
SpecifyCutter 
Lamp Posts 


Twenty-five years experience 
manufacturing lighting fixtures 
for parks, boulevards, bridges 
and business centres has pre- 
pared us to lay out lighting 
systems in any town or city 
and to furnish the proper 
equipment at minimum cost 
We know how This experi 
ence is back of every Cutter 
Post 

Our designs are so varied 
that you will be able to select 
one which will be in accord 
with your locality 

Engineering data furnished 
on request with promotion 
plans, etc Write for this in 


formation 


Cutter Arcade 
Sign Posts will 
help make yours 
the City Beautiful 


They are not an eye-sore but an 


ornament 


If you are thinking of installing 


an adequate system of sign posts, 





write to us and let us give you 





some suggestions 


Street signs are essential but 
remember also that attractive and 
durable posts are necessary. Cut- 
ter Sign Posts are both attractive 


and permanent 


GEORGE CUTTER CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
418 Notre Dame Street 
South Bend, Ind 





Eastern Office: 
New York City, 258 Broadway 
Chicago, 421 N. Lincoln St. 











LIGHT UP 


BUT DO IT 


THE RIGHT WAY 


HE appearance of ornamental lighting 

often ruined by the use of the wrong kind 

of glassware. Ordinary glass ba!ls, which 
in the daytime carry out the symmetry of an 
ornamental! column—at night become ridiculously 
smal! splotches of light, like this 





USE POLYCASE GLASS 


REGISTERED 


and you will have 


UNIFORMLY LUMINOUS 


BALLS OF LIGHT 
Like this 





When POLYCASE balls are used the glass 
itself becomes the source of light, owing to the 
remarkable diffusing qualities of this glassware. 
In addition POLYCASE absorbs very little 
light. 


GLEASON - TIEBOUT 
GLASS CO. 


New York City San Francisco Chicago 
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NEWS 


Water Meter Contract Awarded 


The Badger Meter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the city of Kansas 
City, Mo., 2,500 5¢-inch water meters. This 
contract was awarded June 19. 


+ + 


The Telodetective 


A bulletin published by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., shows the generé il appli- 
cation of the No. 7-A Telodetective, “the silent 
investigator of crime,” to many lines of mod- 
ern business. The principle of the telephone 
applies to the reproduction of sound by the 
lelodetective. The sound collector is claimed 
to be the most efficient and dependable super- 
sensitive transmitter produced. It is 3 inches 
in diameter and about 1 inch thick, and is 
easily and quickly placed and concealed be- 
neath a table, in the wall or behind a picture. 
The wires run to another room, where a 
sten graphic record may be made of any con- 
versation it is desirable to have in evidence. 
Che transmitters and two sets of receivers are 
provided with each instrument to prevent de- 
lay in case of accident. One of the most im- 
portant features of the instrument is the tone 
regulator, by which the operator can increase 
or decrease the intensity of the tone. The 
lelodetective is of interest not only to those 
engaged in the investigation of crime but to 
telephone exchange managers, executives of 
large corporations and business men in gen- 
eral—to all those who find it necessary to be 
protected against denials of verbal statements 
made. 


+ + 


A Newly-Designed Street Cluster 
By G. D. Shaver 


Numerous attempts have been made to de- 
part from the ball globe design in cluster 
ornamental street lighting, in order to secure 
a more ornamental type that would show a 
higher efficiency in light control. It has been 
the opinion of many that the ball globe could 
not be improved upon from the artistic stand- 
point. However, manufacturers have had 
numerous requests from Boards of Trade, 
from merchants having a set of ornamental 
posts around their particular building, and 
also from city officials for a special globe that 
would draw attention to local lighting systems. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
newly designed set of globes of Alba glass, 
that are not only attractive in appearance but 
show 20 per cent more illumination in the 
immediate vicinity of the post as compared 
with round balls of the same diameter. The 
upper surfaces of the globes are given a spe- 
cial curvature in order to direct more light 
toward the street. 

With the introduction of the nitrogen-filled 
lamp, changes in the design of street lighting 
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equipment may be expected. It is likely that 
the globe arrangement showr will be popular 
for nitrogen-cluster lightir 1g. When high 
power units are used, it is preferable to pro 
vide ventilation in order to protect the life 
of the incandescent lamps. This may easily 
be accomplished by drilling a small hole in the 
pendant globes and by providing a ventilator 
attachment to the top globe. The post shown 
in the accompanying illustration is manufac 
tured by The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, of Canton, Ohio; the makers of th 
globes being the Macbeth-Evans Glass Com 
pany, of Pittsburgh. 

















NEW STYLE OF GLOBE DESIGN 
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Street Lighting 
Standards 


In Many Attractive Designs 





Let us estimate on your requirements 
before placing your order 


HASTINGS FOUNDRY @ 
IRON WORKS 


Hastings, Neb. 





It Is Possible 


to utilize an ordinary 
street railway pole in 
connection with orna- 
mental bases and 
brackets to support 
either Mazda lamps or 
inverted luminous arc 
lamps. 

You can string your 
wires along 
the top of the 
poles, where 
they are prac- 
tically un- 
noticeable 
and out of 
the way of 
traffic. 

You save 
the cost of 
additional 
lamp stand- 
ards and un- 
derground 
construction, 
and avoid fur- 
ther obstruction 
of the curb line. 

Catalog “‘D’’ 

describes this 

money-saving 

ERECO Plan— 
write for a copy 












SPAN 
WIRE 





Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Designers Manufacturers 


New York Office 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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NEWS FROM ENGINEERS 


The Choice of Trees 
and Shrubbery 


A booklet of 20 pages, called “The Land- 
scape Beautiful,” has been published by H. R. 
Cotta, landscape architect, engineer and con- 
tractor, of Rockford, Ill, and contains some 
very attractive illustrations of plantings of 
trees and shrubbery, with descriptions written 
from a practical point of view. All the illus- 
trations are from original untouched photo- 
graphs done for a few of the Cotta Nursery's 





Making aaity: 


The oil spraying trailer illustrated herewith 
is made by the Universal Road Machinery 
Company, of Kingston, N. Y., and is designed 
as a practical substitute for expensive tank 
wagons with pumping and spraying attach 
ments. The standpipe shown is connected by 
a suction hose to any kind of tank or to a 
barrel carried on a wagon. By means of a 
force pump geared to the axle the oil is drawn 
from the tank or wagon and forced through 
the large strainer box direct to the spraying 
nozzles. ‘lhe spraying is done under pressure, 
and is said to be evenly and satisfactorily ac- 
complished. The gears may be engaged or dis- 
engaged by the movement of a lever, and the 
pump is by- passed through a pressure regu- 
lator, so that damage to it is prevented in case 
of shutting off the valves suddenly. An air 
chamber is provided above the strainer, which 
insures a steady pressure at the nozzles, and 
the strainer may be opened, cleaned and closed 
in a few minutes’ time. The spraying nozzles 
are of the most approved type, are arranged 
in two batteries of six nozzles each, and are 
controlled by two convenient levers reached 
from a seat where the operator is in full view 
of the work. <A connecting link enables the 
operator to manipulate all the nozzles with one 
lever, if desired, and the quantity of oil dis- 
charged can be regulated to a nicety. 

This and other forms of road-making ma- 
chinery are illustrated and described in a new 
catalogue published by the company, and in- 
clude crushers, street sweepers, scarifiers, stor- 
age bins for crushed stone, bin jacks, screening 


plants, ete. 
+ + 
Progress of Asphalt Industry 


Aside from the figures that tell the story of 
financial operations, the annual report of the 
General Asphalt Company for the year ending 
April 30 contains some matters of general in- 
terest to municipalities and the paving and 
road building industry. As showing the policy 
of the company to encourage the widest dis- 
tribution of its products through other con- 
tractors than its own operating organization, 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, paving 
operations slightly decreased while the sales 
of asphalt so far increased that the total vol- 
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clients, and show the amount of growth ob- 
tained in a given length of time and the results 
in character and design. The requirements 
for suitable and successful designing of park 
and private grounds are outlined, and_ the 
views, with their clear descriptions, furnish 
many excellent suggestions. Under the cap 
tion of “Opportunity” a handy pamphlet is 
issued by the Cotta Nursery, listing floweri 


shrubbery, vines, shade and street trees, ever 
green and fruit trees, plants, etc., offered for 
immediate delivery. 


= 

















RELIANCE OIL SPRAYER 


ume of business done in the past year is 
nearly $300,000 in excess of that of the year 
previous. The entire tonnage of Trinidad and 
Bermudez asphalts sold and consumed was 
321,222 tons as compared with 300,403 tons in 
IQI2. 

Under the heading of Maintenance of Pave 
ments the report shows that in 1905 the 
average length of guaranty was 7.2 years, and 
the percentage of pavements laid without 
guaranty 6.4. In 1913 the average length of 
guaranty was 2.45 years and percentage of 
pavements laid without guaranty 51.6. This 
appears to indicate that municipalities have 
seen the wisdom of getting cheaper pavements 
by assuming their own guaranties, and have 
found this to be the best and most economical 
policy. 

+ + 
For Water Works 


Superintendents 


The line of water works specialties made 
by the Simplex Valve & Meter Company, of 
Philadelphia, is presented in a convenient in- 
dex bulletin cleverly devised to give the gist 
of each page in a single line of type and to 
display these lines in a vertical list that may be 
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This is the 
COLEMAN 


“1 ) BOULEVARD LAMP 


425 of which were recently purchased 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power. 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations. 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
they are used by hundreds of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c. 
per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper. 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. 

Write for catalog and full particulars 
today. 












THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 








N our Ionic Design 

we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 
This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
‘increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
ilustrating Full Line 


. The 
+ + Casey-Hedges Co, 
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+ CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
neil 








Make Your 
Business Streets 
Attractive 


p . A progressive 
store is attrac- 
tively furnished. 
Likewise, a pro- 
gressive city should 
have attractive 


streets. 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
POLES 


will greatly ‘add to 
the appearance of 
your city both day 


and night. 


They are made to fit 
the needs of every 
city and town. One 
of our twenty-five 
designs would be just 
the type pole for your 
city. 


Let us plan a “White 
Way” for you. Send 


for our catalogue. 





Ornamental Lighting Pole Company 
112 Liberty Street, New York City 
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NEWS FROM ENGINEERS 


read without turning the pages. This is ac- 
complished by making each successive page 
longer by a line of reading matter printed at 
the bottom; the underlapping pages thus index 
the ‘information contained in the _ bulletin, 
which is conveyed principally by illustrations 
and brief, direct captions. The devices pic 
tured include air valves for pipe lines; air and 
vacuum poppet valves; gauges of rate of flow, 
loss of head and elevation; manometers with 
Venturi and Pitot tubes; filter gauges and rate 
controllers; meter registers of different types; 
altitude valves, etc. 


+ 
An Automatic Pump 


Che Laurson automatic pump, manufactured 
by the Laurson Automatic Pump Company, of 
au Claire, Wis., provides a system of eleva- 
ting water without power other than that gen- 
erated within the pump itself. It can be oper- 
ated even where only a small fall is available 
Its operation does not depend directly on the 
velocity of the water coming into it, and it 
can therefore be placed immediately under the 
water supply or at any slant, thus avoiding a 
long intake pipe. It requires no storage tank 
or reservoir, for it forces the water under di- 
rect pressure into the pipes of the water sys- 
tem, the pressure being regulated entirely by 
the fall of water and the size of machine 
used, 

Only a round covered pit in the ground is 
needed to protect the pump from frost, but 
in places where the pump is not operated in 
winter, as in irrigation work, even such hous- 
ing is not necessary, provided the cylinders are 
drained when the pump is not in use. The 
power for operation is furnished entirely by 
the water supply, and thus a great expense 
factor is eliminated. 

Various models of this pump are illustrated 
and ‘described in a catalogue issued by the 
manufacturers, and are designed for city and 
village water works, for mills and factories 
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THE LAURSON PUMP 


farms and private water systems. One of the 
models is said to be especially efficient for fire 
protection. The catalogue contains much im- 
portant information for the various classes of 
possible users. 
+ + 

A Grout Mixer for Paving Work 

A clever substitute for the old-style box 
for mixing grout to fill in the joints between 
paving brick has been found in the grout 
mixer manufactured by The Jaeger Machine 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, which does the 
work in a more satisfactory manner and at less 
cost than by hand. The sand and cement are 
dumped from wheelbarrows into the loadet 
bucket, hoisted up and dumped into the ma 
chine. Water flows in automatically from the 
water tank, and the material is thoroughly 
mixed. It is then distributed through a spout 
as desired. The machine is easily operated by 
one man, and moves by its own power. It is 
light in weight, and its wheels, which are 
inches wide in the front and 9 inches wide in 
the rear, make it run easily over the brick 
pavements. 

















THE GROUT MIXER AT WORK 


Ba cyan. 
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66 99 GUARANTEED 
PORCELAIN 

ENAMELED 

IRON 


Tie | 
UM) 
SIGNS . Q | 
We produce every possible character of municipal Y 

—™> signs—any size, shape, color combination or design 
Fy” Without obligation our Service Department will 
be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 

§ Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, | 





to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 


Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. F vie | 
. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Wi 


aS 


ti% 
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*\ UNNECESSARY NOISES) 7 
| PROHIBITED | 


Say 
Drowning Season §.,. | 








Every city, town and community should be equipped to save lives The 
by having ready for use not only in Drowning, but in Electric Shock, W. 
Asphyxia by Gas and Fumes, Mining Accidents, Smoke, Collapse onderful 


alter Anesthesia, ete, ete LUNGMOTOR 


Eastern Office: Times Bldg., New York City 
bought by U. S. Government, and 
—: an y Main Office-Works Best Hospitals, cities, towns, cor 
. ’ ° CHICAGO porations, etc., etc., everywhere, 
because it is safe, sane, small, sim- 
705 Sharples Bidg.. 565 Washington Bvd. ple—anyone can work it. 


For any kind ofa PUMP 
That you may require for 

municipal service, it will pay you to investigate our 
line. We make hand, windmill, power and spray 
pumps for nearly all pumping conditions, including 


municipal waterworks outfits, deep 
well working heads, etc. 


Write us your specifications. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
14 Actna St., Salem, Ohio 


General Agencies: Henion & Hubbell, Chicago; 
arrie Pump & Supply Co., Pitteburgh; 
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YOUR CITY| | 


can be made more up-to-date and 
attractive by installing one of our 
street sign systems. 

We specialize on completé street 
sign installations and can give you 
quotations including every éxpense 
for materials and installation 

Let us send our estimate on install j 
ing and improving your street sign } 
system. The reasonableness of our 
prices may surprise you. 


Snell & Butler 
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SE ae Street Sign Erectors 
vay . bh B. Carter Co., New York; =" , 
Spray Pump hone Neal & Co, betel. ST. JOHNSVILLE - N. Y. 
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TRACTOR TRAILER COMBINATION WITH RUNNERS 


Motor vehicle transportation in Springfic Ml 
torms of last winter, except on tl treets kept er now low The K 
came the difhculty by putting runners under t trailer " ‘ 


{ apparatus 

















DUMPING TRUCK WITH UNDERSLUNG FRAME IN USE BY THE NEW YORK 
STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


The distinctive feature of this White dump truck ts underslunge frame I 
is placed out of the way horizontally along the fran e body elevates to an angle 
a capacity of 252 cubic feet. The sides are mace f removable sections w 
make it unnecessary for the crew to lift refuse receptacles more than waist-hig [ 
sectional doors. One man drives the truck and erate 1 g mechanis 


is said to do the work of from 15 to 20 horse cart 
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GUARDIANS 


OF 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


The city of Chicag msiders the Public’s 


Health as important as the Public’s Wealth. 
Chicago’s Wealth is guarded by an efficient 
police force. Chicago’s Health is guard 


Clow 


BUBBLE DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


These fountains are installed in the City Hall, 


} 


the County Building, the streets and in the 


boulevards and parks of Chicago. 


Chicago adopted the Clow Bubble 
Drinking Fountain after testing nearly every 
other kind. The Clow Fountain proved ab- 
solutely germ proof. 

Clow Bubble Fountains are installed in fac- 
tories, theaters, schools, public buildings and 


parks 
A catalogue on request. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO 











Protect and Beautify 


Public and Private 
Grounds with 
Sanitary 


Carbo 


Steel Posts! 


Place a wall of non-climbabk 
posts around your Estates. Fa 
tories, Game Preserves, Hos 
tals, Asylums, Cemeteries 
any public or private institt 
tion. Carbo Posts make a fen 
that will be a thing of beaut 
and an outward evidenc 
good taste and judicious buying 
Chey anchor beneath the ground 
using no concrete, merely di 
holes for corners, gate or end 
posts A base that will never 
heave or pull out 

Send for full descriptive literature, showing 
all types and styles, and proposal covering the 
Carbo Posts 


CARBO STEEL POST COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
3001 Rand McNally Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Spot Maps for Every City! 
Is Yours Equipped ? 


THE FIRE DEPT. should have may 


dangerous risks, boxes and hydrants 
THE HEALTH DEPT. should have may 
n of nuisances, dairie and creameric Dake 


factories, dispensaries and culture stations and 


each contagious disease 
THE SCHOOL DEPT. should have maps showing the 
n of each school, residences of pupils in eac! 


f traveling libraries, loan exhibits, etc 

THE LIGHTING DEPT. should have : 
tyle of light in use and where located 

THE CITY ENGINEER, CITY SOLICITOR, POLIC! 
all other departments should have similar map 

THE NEW GLASS HEAD MAP PINS we have 

the market are in non-fading, brilliant colors, sta I 

are put, and make only a pin hole in the map. Other advantag 
are described in circular sent free. Box containing 


each color and size of pin sent for 10 cents 


Educational Exhibition Co. 
Box 331 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This company designs, constructs and installs exhit 
ing every branch of civic welfare and progress. Stock 1 


on public health. Tell us your needs. Estimates furnished 
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A New Machine for 
Mixing Concrete 

The small concrete mixer recent! 
placed on the market by the Koehring 
Machine Company, of Milwaukee, 
especially designed for work on sid 
walks, curbs and gutters, culverts and 
bridges, and is particularly adapted 
for sale to townships engaged in su 
work. It is known as No. 6, and has 
ity of 6 cubic feet of unmixed 
1 per batch The drum 
mounted so as to discharge at the 


rear end of the frame, and when 





s equipped with a spout the mixed 

merete an be delivered dire tly in 
to sidewalk and curb forms or int 
the bridge abutments r ilvert KOEHRING MIXER FOR SI \\ 
forms lt is a_ self-tractor, having We 
forward and reverse traction, and 


is provided with a steering arrangement and A Rock-Crushing Plant 


a suitable platform to stand on when 














ng it from one job to another The loading Phe most conomical place 
bucket, which is of the long design, empties crushed stong n 
freely and does not require pounding to make crete contractors, s | ! 
the material slide into the drum, as it has a owners Of private estat have be 
wide opening and elevates to 50 degrees from port the ushed stone they ha 
the horizontal. The togele link clutch is used cause their ws rk has not been of a siz 
for raising the loading bucket, and an auto rant the installatior f a complet 
matic knockout is provided to disengage the plant. In mar cases plenty of 
clutch when the bucket 1S at its highest posi available but ce uld not be used on act 
tion. The machine is mounted on a substantial the expense ot laving it roken int 
truck of the pressed steel type the tront 1Z¢es lo meet the requirements t 
wheels are 24 inches in diameter, the rear requiring a low-price itfit to produ I 
wheels 28 inches, and both have tires of 6-inel quantities of crushed stone he G 
face. The complete machine, including the dis Machinery Company | per fe 
tributing chute, weighs 5,400 pounds when rushing plant known as t 
equipped with a gasoline engine, and about in the accompanying illustrati 
5,800 pounds when equipped with a steam en The entire outtit ing 1 ted o1 | 
gine and boiler. truck, can be easily 1 d from plac 
— 
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SMALL PORTABLE ROCK-CRUSHING PLANT this crusher. 
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A KING 
WHITE WAY 


Is 
EFFICIENT 
AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


MANY DESIGNS 
PRICES RIGHT 


CATALOG 
AND 
“KING SELLING 
PLAN” FREE 





City 


























CONCRETE 


LIGHTING 
STANDARDS 


They never rot, rust, nor 
weer and require neither 
painting nor repairs. 


CATALOG FREE 


PETTYJOHN CO. 


577 N. 6th St. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








Lundin Ornamental 


Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 

Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 
simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 
been adopted by a large 


number of cities. 


A PARTIAL LIST 
Boston, Mass Rochester, N.Y. 
Providence, R. I. Nashua, N. H. 
Baltimore, Md. Newport News, Va 
Fall River, Mass. Calgary, Canada 


Haverhill, Mass. Cambridge, Mass 
Cleveland, Ohio Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio Lynn, Mass. 


and many others 


We have recently furnished 1500 Stand- 
ards and Brackets in Providence, R. I. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
Send for Catalog No. 11 


LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
AND MACHINE CoO. 


No.4031 Boston : Massachusetts 









most sanitary fly-destroyer. 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Tot American City. 
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Fight Flies With Tanglefoot! 


For 30 years Tanglefoot has been America’s surest, safest, 
It is non-poisonous, easy to 
use, and costs but a trifle. Each sheet is capable of killing 
1,000 flies. And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, but seals 
it over with a varnish that destroys the germs as well. In 
buying, ask for the genuine ‘*TANGLEFOOT”’— it costs 
you no more and lasts twice as Jong as the no-name kinds 
sold merely as fiy-paper, or sticky fly-paper. 


Made only by The O. & W. Thum Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture. 
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How to Use 


Open Jangiefoot slowly. In 
cool weather warm slightly. 
For best results place 
Tanglefoot on chair near win- 
dow at night. Lower all 
shades, leaving one at the 
Tanglefoot window raised 
about a foot. The early 
morning light attracts the 
flies to the Zang/lefoot. 
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